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Micuican’s Civin War West PoIntEers 
By Georce T. NEss, JR., 
Baltimore, Maryland 

S the tragedy of the Civil War broke upon the Union, 
A and President Lincoln issued the call for volunteers, 
thousands of men throughout the land responded and the 
armed forces of the Nation were swelled to unprecedented 
proportions. Already in service as officers of the Regular 
Army, were two of Michigan's five native born graduates of 
the United States Military Academy. Two more who had re- 
signed returned to the Army, and the four commissioned in 
1861 brought the number of her West Point trained men who 
fought for the Union to eight. 

The first to graduate was William H. Baker who had 
entered the Academy as a cadet in 1823, and was commis- 
sioned brevet second lieutenant in 1828. Shortly afterward 
he was promoted to a full second lieutenancy in the 4th 
Infantry, but resigned three years later and died in Detroit 
in 1835. 

Michigan’s second graduate was Alfred Brush who was 
commissioned with the Class of 1832. He resigned after two 
years’ service and was associated with the Michigan Central 
Railroad. In 1836 he entered the medical profession and 
continued in practice in Detroit until his death in 1870. 

One of the most distinguished of Michigan’s Civil War 
West Pointers-was Henry Jackson Hunt, of the Class of 1839. 
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As a matter of interest it might be mentioned that he, like the 
first two, stood nineteenth in his class. Other men of Civil 
War renown who were commissioned at the same time were 
Generals E. O. C. Ord, Isaac I. Stevens, E. R. S. Canby and 
Henry W. Halleck, all later of the Union Army. 

The young Detroiter, Hunt, had a strong military back- 
ground, for his grandfather had been an officer during the 
Revolution, and when only eight years of age he had accom- 
panied his father, also an officer, on an expedition into the 
wilderness that had established Fort Leavenworth. 

When the Mexican War broke out Hunt was a First Lieu- 
tenant of the 2nd Artillery. Under such fighting officers as 
Colonel James Bankhead, John Erving and Arnold Elzey, he 
fought through the battles of Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, 
Churubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapultepec and the assault on 
the City of Mexico. His courage in battle attracted attention 
and he was twice breveted, captain for gallant and meritorious 
conduct at Contreras and Churubusco, and major for similar 
work at the storming of the heights of Chapultepec. 

As the war was about over when the Class of 1847 was 
graduated, the Wolverine member of that group saw but 
little service along the Rio Grande. However, Orlando Boli- 
var Willcox was stationed for a while in Mexico City. 

Willcox was born in Detroit in 1828 and was graduated 
eighth in a class of thirty-eight members, some of whom were: 
Ambrose E. Burnside, Horatio Gibson, John Gibbs and Augus- 
tus Seward (who was son of the war-time Secretary of State, 
William H. Seward), and A. P. Hill, prominent Confederate 
general. In 1857 Willcox resigned from the army to practice 
law in Detroit. 

Perhaps Michigan’s greatest scholar at the Point was 
William P. Trowbridge, who stood at the head of his class 
when it was commissioned in 1848. He was at the Military 
Academy Observatory making astronomical observations until 
1850, when he became engaged in tidal and magnetic research 
along the Pacific coast. After further survey work, he re- 
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signed in 1856, having reached the rank of first lieutenant in 
the Corps of Engineers. 

The last of the State’s pre-war graduates was Robert Henry 
Hall, in 1860. Among his classmates were Wesley Merritt, 
Horace Porter, and the Confederate Stephen D. Ramseur. 

As the sun faded below the horizon on April 14, 1861, the 
hope that the Union might solve its difficulties peacefully died 
with it. The skyward drifting smoke and the glowing embers 
at Fort Sumter seemed to be symbolic of a dying Republic. 

At the time when the call to arms was sounded, Henry Hunt 
was a captain in the 2nd Artillery, and was promoted major. 
He saw much active service at Bull Run, in McClellan’s Penin- 
sula Campaign; he was Chief of Artillery of the Army of the 
Potomac with the rank of Brigadier General of Volunteers 
at the Battle of Antietam and in other major engagements. 

For gallant and meritorious service at Gettysburg he was 
breveted colonel and promoted lieut.-colonel in the Regular 
Army. Official estimation of his ability was so high that 
he was retained as Chief of Artillery when General Grant 
took command in the east, and he served as such throughout 
the rest of the war. For highly meritorious services in the 
campaign from the Rapidan to Petersburg he was promoted 
brevet major general in the volunteers. In March, 1865, 
he was breveted brigadier general and major general in the 
Regulars for his efforts in the siege of Petersburg and the 
campaign terminating in the surrender of General Lee. 
General Hunt was rated as one of the foremost artillerists 
of his age. 

Orlando B. Willcox left his law practice to enter the service 
of the State, and by virtue of his military schooling was com- 
missioned Colonel of the 1st Michigan Volunteers. 

He was wounded and captured at the Battle of Bull Run 
and confined as a prisoner of war at Charleston and other 
points for over a year. After exchange, Willcox returned to 
see much fighting with the Army of the Potomac. As a 
brigadier general of volunteers he fought in all of the major 
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battles. In 1863 he helped suppress the draft riots in Indiana 
and Michigan and was later transferred to the scene of opera- 
tions in Tennessee. 

Upon his return to the east, Willcox saw much service in 
the 9th Corps, as the commander of a division in which two 
brigades had attached the 2nd, 8th, 17th, 20th, 27th Michigan 
regiments and the 1st Michigan Sharpshooters. He was 
breveted major general of volunteers for gallant service along 
the Rapidan River, and for meritorious leadership at Spott- 
sylvania and Petersburg he was promoted to brigadier general 
and major general. However, it was not until long after the 
war was over, in 1894, that he was granted a medal of honor 
for distinguished gallantry at Bull Run where, thirty-three 
years before, he had voluntarily led repeated charges of his 
regiment against the Confederate lines. 

By 1861 Trowbridge had become a professor of mathematics 
at the University of Michigan. During the Civil War he was 
in charge of engineering work in New York City and of the 
making of technical material for the armies in the field. He 
also superintended the building of various fortifications in 
New York State. 

Robert H. Hall, as a lieutenant of the 10th Infantry had 
been sent to New Mexico where he fought in the Battle of 
Valverde, a much neglected but interesting engagement in 
a relatively unknown field of operations. Hall was a battery 
commander as well as an aide to General Canby. Kit Carson 
was a colonel with this army. 

In 1863, he was promoted captain and came east to serve 
as an aide to General Hooker in the Tennessee campaign. 
He was breveted major for services at Lookout Mountain and 
lieut.-colonel for gallant action along the Weldon Railroad 
in Virginia. 

The Class of 1861 was scheduled to graduate in July, but 
due to the growing tenseness of the situation, was commis- 
sioned in May. Among the graduates, with stch men as 
Adelbert Ames, Emory Upton and Judson Kilpatrick, were 
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Jacob B. Rawles and John B. Williams, both from Michigan. 

Rawles was commissioned in the 5th Artillery and was 
engaged in the operations in Louisiana where he was breveted 
captain for conduct at the siege of Port Hudson. Upon being 
transferred to the east, he was breveted major for his services 
in the final campaign which resulted in the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox. 

Through the Battle of Bull Run, the Peninsula Campaign, 
the siege of Yorktown, and on through the sanguinary Mary- 
land Campaign which culminated in the Battle of Antietam, 
John B. Williams fought with the Army of the Potomac. 
However, he left the service in 1863. 

Just as the preceding class had been advanced, so was that 
of 1862, which was commissioned in June, 1861, because of the 
pressing need for officers. Some of its more prominent mem- 
bers were Patrick O’Rorke, Alonzo H. Cushing, and George 
A. Custer. The latter commanded the Michigan Cavalry 
Brigade, composed of the 1st, 5th, 6th and 7th Michigan 
cavalry regiments. It is generally believed that it was this 
famous brigade that caused the death of the brilliant Con- 
federate cavalry officer, Jeb Stuart, at Yellow Tavern in 1864. 

Standing tenth in the June Class of 1861 was David H. 
Buel of Michigan. The exigencies of the service took him to 
the mounted branch, then to the artillery and finally to ord- 
nance in which he became a captain in 1863. When Sherman 
left for his long march to Atlanta, Buel was with him as 
Chief of Ordnance of the Army of the Tennessee, and was 
breveted major for his part in the action before that city. 
On the strategic march from Atlanta to Savannah, and then 
northward, and for services at Bentonville, he was again 
cited, this time to brevet lieutenant colonel. 

Also in the June Class of 1861 was George A. Woodruff, 
who as a first lieutenant in the 1st Artillery, fought in the 
battles of Ball’s Bluff, Fair Oaks, Savage Station, Malvern 
Hill, Antietam, Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, all major 
engagements of the Army of the Potomac. At Gettysburg, 
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when the tide of the Confederate advance reached its flood, 
he was mortally wounded and died on July 4, 1863, eighty- 
seven years after the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was but twenty-two years of age. 

When the war was over, and the long slow process of bind- 
ing up the Nation’s wounds was begun, most of the men-at- 
arms laid down their weapons and returned to civil life. 

That the Wolverine State had stood strong in the faith is 
shown by the fact that she gave 87,364 men to the Union 
armies. That they fought well is attested by the listing of six 
of her regiments among the forty-five which sustained the 
greatest losses in battle. Colonel Fox lists sixteen of her 
regiments among his “Three Hundred Fighting Regiments.” 

Professor Trowbridge returned to teaching, at the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale, and later in the School of Mines 
at Columbia. He became a nationally known scientist; he 
held the A.M. degree from both the University of Rochester 
and Yale; a Ph.D. from Princeton and LL.D. degrees from 
Trinity College and the University of Michigan. He died 
August 12, 1892. 

Most of Michigan’s West Pointers remained in the service. 
Hunt became Colonel of the 5th Artillery and left the army 
in 18838, at the retirement age of sixty-four years, and died at 
Soldiers’ Home in Washington, D. C., six years later. 

Orlando Willcox returned to the practice of law, but for less 
than a year, for he re-entered the army as Colonel of the 29th 
Infantry. He was promoted to brigadier general in 1886, 
retired the next year and became Governor of Soldiers’ Home 
in 1889. He died in 1907. 

From 1871 to 1878, Robert Hall was at West Point as As- 
sistant Instructor of Infantry Tactics and as Adjutant. He 
became Major of the 22nd Infantry in 1883, Lieutenant-Colonel 
in 1888 and Colonel in 1893. In 1898, during the Spanish- 
American War he was appointed Brigadier General of Vol- 
unteers and served in the Philippine Islands. 

The rank of Brigadier General in the Regular Army was 
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received in 1901, the year in which he retired from active 
service. 

General Hall lived to the ripe age of seventy-seven years, and 
died December 29, 1914, in Chicago, Illinois. 

Jacob Rawles remained in service and retired in 1903 after 
passing through the grades of captain, major and lieutenant- 
colonel of artillery. He became Colonel of the 3rd Regiment 
in 1899 and, four years later retired from active service with 
the rank of brigadier general. He was seventy-nine years of 
age when he died in San Francisco, July 1, 1919. 

The last of Michigan’s Academy graduates surviving the 
war was David H. Buel, who, as a captain, was killed while 
on frontier duty in 1870. According to General Cullum, he 
was assassinated by a deserter. 

At about the turn of the century, the last of the Wolverine 
West Point trained veterans of the War had left the service, 
and before long had joined many of their old comrades-in- 
arms at the Soldiers’ Last Encampment, leaving to younger 
hands the task of carrying on Michigan’s noble tradition in 
the service of the United States. 


So You’RE Goinc To MackiInac— 
By ELEANORE GALLAGHER 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


O you’re going to Mackinac this summer! No doubt you 
S have heard what a “quaint” place it is with its old, white 
buildings, Fort, and winding main street. And no cars! Im- 
agine a place where the whinny of horses displaces the blatant 
horns of the cars! 

You'll take a boat to the Island, preferably a lake steamer. 
You might as well make this a gala trip and leave the car at 
home. And when you approach the Island over a vast expanse 
of blue water, you probably will think that never before have 
you been exposed to such intense, bright sunlight. You’ll feel 
tingly and good inside, sure that vitamins by the millions are 
crowding into your body. But don’t forget your colored glasses. 
You don’t want to glimpse the beauty of Mackinac through 
squints. (By the way, you'll learn to pronounce it Mackinaw, 
just like the natives). 

Surely that little green hump rising out of the Straits isn’t 
Mackinac! Such a little place! How on earth could it be so 
significant in history--under three flags and all that business. 
The English wresting it from the French. The Americans 
struggling for it against the British in the War of 1812 and 
making a bloody battlefield of what is now a golf course. And 
John Jacob Astor establishing the American Fur Trade there 
and dealing with the Indians and voyageurs. Those two prom- 
inent white buildings rising out of the hills are no doubt the 
Fort and the Grand Hotel respectively, one located on the East 
Bluff and the other on the West, with the town nestled down 
comfortably between the two. 

How green everything is, how white, and how blue! None of 
your mellow colors on Mackinac! Everything reflects intense 
vividness. Now as you glide closer to the Island, you see 
swarms of people scurrying down to the dock, swarms of them 
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from lusty, sunbrowned youth to bent old age. For the com- 
ing of a boat to Mackinac is drama. Boats dock scores of times 
each season, but that makes no difference. Everyone waits with 
eager expectancy for each new arrival. 

All that shouting and gesticulating comes from the porters 
advertising their hotels. You may snap up a place to stay, sight 
unseen ; or you may gather your own information at the booth 
on the dock. Just push your way through the crowd; it won't 
budge until the last person has stepped off the boat. That tall 
ebony creature decked out in orange and black is merely the 
head porter from the Grand Hotel—he doesn’t advertise a 
circus. 

When you approach the main street, don’t be frightened. The 
sight of the brightly colored carriages, the pawing horses, the 
milling crowds of tourists, and shouting hack drivers—all of 
that is as much a part of Mackinac as her “living in the past” 
atmosphere and her tenacious pride of the days that are no 
more. Take your time in selecting a carriage for the drive 
around the Island. Pick out an older man—he’s probably a 
native—and can give you more than your money’s worth of in- 
formation about the place. 

As you drive through the cool, shaded woods over narrow, 
winding roads that have never seen a car, you'll think, “This 
certainly isn’t real. No place like this exists except in the 
imagination.” But the pungent odor of pine and cedar is real; 
the clop-clop of the horses is real; and the proud voice of the 
driver weaving an unbelievable story of this lovely spot is real. 
Through his recital, the characters of Lover’s Leap, Scull Cave, 
and Henry’s hiding place come to life before you. Driving 
through the woods, canopied by overhanging boughs, you make 
a mental note to spend most of your time there. Let others 
seek the more obvious delights of the town, but your chief hap- 
piness will be found in investigating the hundreds of semi- 
secret paths that weave in and out of the woods, displaying 
spots lovelier than the mystical forests of Walt Disney crea- 
tions. 
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After you have found a place to stay and have had a night 
of refreshing sleep, no doubt you’ll wonder what to do with 
your first day. You’ll be tempted to wander down on the main 
street and just stand there watching the eager tourists gaping 
like you; the lounging hack drivers who snap to attention 
whenever a boat nears the Island; or the summer cottagers in 
their distinctive carriages, But perish the thought! Get a His- 
tory of Mackinac and do a bit of browsing. You'll gain a deep- 
er appreciation of the historic significance of the tiny isle. 
Furthermore, such a procedure will add more enjoyment to 
your visits to the important places. 

When you have taken a bird’s eye view of that book, put on 
comfortable shoes and walk to old Fort Mackinac. It isn’t far, 
no matter where you are staying. There it gleams whitely from 
the brow of the “Hill of History.” It occupies the most stra- 
tegic spot, commanding a wide vision of the Straits and lake 
country. It has stood there since 1781, and has seen many a 
change on the Island. No soldiers are there now, only Eagle 
Boy Scouts; for the Fort was evacuated in 1895. Even so, the 
place is kept as spruce as though it expected the commandant 
to issue inspection orders any minute. 

If you follow a woody trail along the Bluff to the West, you 
come across a semi-hidden sanctuary, a spot cool and green, 
covered with myrtle. There you’ll find a monument to Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson who wrote Anne, still the best novel 
about Mackinac. You'll like it if you like the Island, because 
its pages are permeated with the spirit of the old Mackinac 
days. Walk out to the very edge of the cliff and look down on 
main street. How colorful the town must have been in the in- 
fancy of the Island, with the canoes of the voyageurs upturned 
on the shore, and the voyageurs themselves swaggering along, 
gaily decked in bright sashes and rakish capots. No doubt, 
numerous Indian children gathered around the soldiers to ad- 
mire their uniforms. It’s changed now but not radically. The 
descendants of those voyageurs and those soldiers still throw 
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stones into the water, and instead of canoes, yachts ride light- 
ly at anchor. 

Now that you’re initiated into some of the secrets of Mack- 
inac, you’ll want to know more. So from the Fort, you’ll climb 
a devious path that leads mostly up, and makes you suspect 
that you're not as young as you once were. When you arrive 
puffingly at the top, you suddenly come upon Fort Holmes, 
newly constructed since the fire some eight or ten years ago. 
It was originally built by the British during the war of 1812, 
who called it Fort George. After the war the Americans re- 
named it in honor of Mayor Andrew Hunter Holmes. 

You can’t “do” the Island in a day. You wouldn’t want to. 
It’s too beautiful to be combed briefly. But within a week you 
can learn a surprising number of things you never knew be- 
fore. You'll visit the John Jacob Astor House, now a com- 
munity center. You'll see the rooms where the furs were stored, 
the books that Astor kept, and the scales that were used. 
You'll sniff around and say it smells musty—but interesting. . 
Three or four doors to the east, stop before the Biddle house, 
the oldest one on the Island. That is where the dénouement of 
the tragic romance of the beautiful half-breed Sophia Biddle 
and the Southern officer (Pemberton?) took place. You’ve prob- 
ably heard the story of how he met and fell in love with Sophia 
in Detroit; how he came to the Island to claim her; his in- 
credulity at discovering that the stately squaw in beads, braids, 
and moccasins who answered the door was Sophia’s mother; 
his hasty departure and long silence; Sophia’s early death; 
and the legend of the soldier’s return to the Island to carve 
a rose on her tomb. You'll wander through the Grand golf 
links, up the hill to the Catholic cemetery to see for yourself 
that grave enclosed within a picket fence, and you'll gaze at the 
rose carved on her monument. 

There are so many more places to go. Bicycle out to Har- 
risonville, the Indian village, then to the old Early Farm 
where the gallant, young Major Holmes made a heroic stand 
against the British and was one of the many killed in that 
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bloodiest battle of Mackinac. Keep on the same road until you 
come to British Landing, or Cannon Ball, where the English 
landed under cover of darkness and took the Americans by 
surprise.. You will want to see the house where Dr. Beaumont 
saved the life of Alexis St. Martin, remembered only because 
he furnished Dr. Beaumont with a ring-side seat for observing 
through a hole in his stomach what strange manner of activ- 
ities went on in that dark interior. 

You’ll want to stay on Mackinac. You’ll want to talk to the 
residents and the “half-breed” natives. You'll want to visit 
some of the homes, particularly the Cloghaun with its price- 
less antiques. You'll want to wander down the main street in 
the evenings and look in at the shops or visit the movie with 
its omnipresent bat. You'll certainly end up by walking along 
the Board Walk, listening to the comforting lap-lap of the 
water—all tourists do. 

No, you'll not want to leave. You’ll want to write to the boss 
and say, “How about another week? This is the closest I’ve ever 
been to Heaven.’ There’s something about the serenity and 
simplicity of the Island that touches you, even though you’re 
the jitterbug type. Wars and the strife of the world don’t seem 
to reach those shores. Mackinac acts as a sort of nepenthe for 
troubles and worries. The only important thing that remains is 
the assurance of days beautifully warm and bright, the nights 
cool and wonderfully fragrant. You’ve succumbed to the charm 
ot a place that combines the best of the past with the best of 
the present, and in some mysterious way transcends even these. 

So you're going to Mackinac! Don’t fret if your vacation 
is Short. Make the most of it. And next year and the year after, 
you'll return again. All tourists do. It’s the tradition of the 
Island. 





EMERSON IN MICHIGAN AND THE NORTHWEST 


By Russet B. Nye 
Michigan State College 
Dept. of English 


‘*'T T is not possible to extricate yourself from the questions 

| in which your age is involved”.' So Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, the greatest of the literary figures of America’s Golden 
Day, spoke in 1863. Despite the reputation for insularity 
which has been attached to the New Englanders of Emerson’s 
time, they were men whose horizons were not limited by the 
Connecticut river, but who were quite conscious of the great 
destiny of the slumbering giant that was the West. Although 
we unconsciously tend to associate Emerson with Concord, 
Thoreau with Walden Pond, Hawthorne with Salem, and 
Longfellow with Cambridge, Emerson, at least, knew the feel 
of icy western winds and the smell of prairie smoke. As 
early as 1855 he was able to set down in his journal at the 
age of fifty-two, “I have crossed the Mississippi on foot three 
times”, something which few if any of the Cambridge tribe 
could say.2 After all, Emerson grew up in the atmosphere 
of excitement that accompanied the opening of the trans- 
Alleghany territory, and he was just entering upon manhood 
as the great westward migration from the seaboard to the 
frontier was at its height. He saw other young men leaving 
Concord, with their carpetbags filled with spare clothes and 
their minds with promises, heard glowing reports of the 
fortunes to be made, land to be claimed for the asking, and 
fields (far better than the rocky slopes of New England) to 
be planted. The West was always part and parcel of Emer- 
son’s growing consciousness of America, and the role it played 
in the development of his mind and consciousness is a Ssig- 


1CGomplete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, X1I:539. Centenary Edition, 
Boston, 1903-04. 

2Bmerson’s Journals, VIIL:585. Edited by Edward Emerson and W. E. Forbes. 
Boston, 1909-1914. Ten Volumes. Hereafter referred to simply as Journals. 
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nificant one.* The ebullient optimism of the era of national 
expansion toward the Pacific is shot through his earlier essays 
—Resources, The Young American, The Fortune of the Re- 
public—and perhaps the individualism and proud independ- 
ence of the frontiersman found some counterpart in his own 
doctrine of Self-Reliance. Emerson noted in his journals in 
1855 that “the boundless America gives opportunity as wide 
as the morning, and the effect is to change the peak of the 
mountain into a vast tableland where millions can share the 
privilege of this handful of patricians.”* This is a rather 
accurate statement of what thousands of young New England- 
ers were thinking as they turned their faces westward. 

Emerson’s great opportunity for travel in the West came 
after his name had become familiar to most of the literary 
world. The growing young cities of the new states and terri- 
tories, selfconscious of their lack of background and tradition, 
welcomed the multitude of lecture tours and lyceum programs 
which brought them into contact with the intellectual activity 
of the Atlantic states and Europe. Famous men were much 
in demand from Cleveland to St. Louis, and every town in 
the Northwest presented at least a few lectures per year, 
sponsored by Young Men’s Societies, Library Associations, 
church clubs, or other such groups. Rapid development of 
the railroads made even the more remote villages accessible, 
and Emerson, beginning about 1850, consented to be drawn 
into what he termed “the dangerous precincts of charlatanism, 
namely, lectures”, for he had a living to make and a family to 
support, and the lectures paid well. Having already done a 
great deal of speaking in New England and New York, and 
as a scholar and clergyman accustomed to the pulpit, he 
readily consented to become, as Professor Michaud calls him, 
“the intrepid pedlar of the ideal.” 

3Most of Emerson’s biographers have remarked upon this. See G. E. Wood- 
berry, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1917; O. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, =, 
Phillips Russell, Emerson: The Wisest American 1929, and others. The defini- 


tive study of Emerson and the West is that of Ernest’ — “Emerson and 
the Frontier”, American Literature, III :149-174, May, 1 


‘Journals, VIII :584. 
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Emerson knew, of course, that his paying audiences would 
demand definite returns for their money; he said in his jour- 
nals that the Westerner, “. . . after a short trial, walks out 
of the hall. The Committee tell you that the people want a 
hearty laugh, and Stark, and Saxe, and Park Benjamin, who 
give them that, are heard with joy ...”° He knew that his 
lectures must fill an hour or so, yet must not be overly long. 
He realized that his talk must be varied, stimulating, and 
appealing. Accordingly, when compared to his carefully 
worked out essays, his lectures are found to be filled with 
anecdote and illustration, with the abstract, abstruse, and 
metaphysical deliberately modified. At the same time, he was 
aware that the western farmers, brought up on the Bible, the 
Almanac, and Pilgrim’s Progress, were paying cash for culture, 
and were keenly interested in learned, controversial, and in- 
tellectually stimulating questions. As late as 1867, for ex- 
ample, the Walnut Street Association of Detroit held three 
debates on the question, “Resolved, that the heart of man is 
by nature totally depraved.”® The sharp, tough, disputatious 
minds of the pioneers wanted kernel as well as husk in their 
lectures. Emerson struck a nice balance between these two 
extremes, as a glance at the composition of his lectures will 
show. He spoke on topics such as “Culture”, “France”, 
“England”, “Manners and Morals”, “Success”, “Perpetual 
Forces”, “The Third Estate in Literature”’—all lectures which 
allowed his talents full play and which yet had great audience 
appeal. For more than twenty years, he made a tour almost 
yearly, covering all of the twelve states of what was then the 
West and Northwest. 

A lecturer of the mid-nineteenth century commanded prices 
which varied with his popularity and fame, prices arranged 
for in advance by himself or by his tour manager. Emerson, 
his journals indicate, received usually from fifty dollars a 
lecture and upward; his tours netted him yearly from nine 


5Journals, 1X :7. 
‘Detroit Post, January 23, 1867. 
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hundred to a thousand dollars.‘ His popularity grew as the 
years passed, but he was never as much of a drawing card as 
John B. Gough, the negro Frederick Douglass, Anna E. Dick- 
inson, Benjamin Taylor, Henry Ward Beecher, and other 
lyceum favorites, and never commanded as high a price. In one 
town, for example, Emerson talked for seventy-five dollars, 
whereas Wendell Phillips’ price had been one hundred and 
ten. In Lyons, Iowa, a dollar ticket admitted the holder both 
to an oyster supper and Imerson’s lecture, and nearby the 
admission paid to hear the Concord sage was twenty-five 
cents... It is not to be construed, however, that Emerson's 
tours were neither popular nor financially remunerative. The 
money received for a month to a month and a half of travel 
swelled his income appreciably, and despite the fluctuation of 
currency, he had twenty-two thousand dollars in the bank at 
the close of the Civil War,? mainly from his lectures. The 
fact that he made regular tours over the same territory for 
two decades attests to his effectiveness on the platform. He 
was a tranquil, serene speaker, almost dreamy in his manner 
of abstraction; the hearer found himself fascinated by Emer- 
son’s voice, soft and dignified, yet puzzling in its power to 
command and stimulate. To James .Russell Lowell, listening 
to Emerson speak, “every word seemed to have just dropped 
from the clouds.”'!? A Western doctor, less sensitive _ 
equally as appreciative, found his lecture “a bit mystifying’ 
but concluded, nevertheless, “that it was a rattler !”" 
KXmerson’s first visit to Michigan came in 1854. He usually 
began his tours in January, and we find him giving his wife 
Lidian Emerson instructions to write to him at Detroit, in 
care of G. V. N. Lathrop. On January 4th he writes, “I set 
off tomorrow morng. for Utica and the west.”!* Emerson 


TWournals, X :91 92 

‘SH. H. Hoeltje, quoted in Phillips Russell, op. cit. 274. 

*Regis Michaud, Emerson, The Enraptured Yankee, "930. p. 381. 

WRor the best account by an appreciative listener, see Lowell's ‘‘Emerson, the 
Lecturer”, in My Study W indous. 

“Michaud, op. cit., p. 385 

2The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1930, IV: 423. Edited by R. L. Rusk. 
Six Volumes. Hereafter referred to as Letters. 
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was not completely without knowledge of the Michigan coun- 
try, however. His brother-in-law, Charles Jackson, had in 
1847 and 1848 made a geological survey of United States gov- 
ernment lands in Michigan, and had no doubt given him 
much more information about the state than most Easterners 
possessed ; in addition, John Murray Forbes, the father-in-law 
of his daughter Edith, had bought the Michigan Central Rail- 
road in 1845, and was reaping profits from his investment.* 
There were numerous Concord and Massachusetts men in 
Detroit and vicinity, for the great migrations of the thirties 
and forties had populated Michigan with dozens of New 
England families... Thus when Emerson arrived in Detroit 
on January 28th or 29th, he found Channings, Rices, Hosmers, 
and Hurds from New England there to give him “a pleasant 
three day visit”.'° He lectured in Detroit twice, on the 30th 
and 81st, sending back a hundred dollar fee to his wife 
through one of the Concord Rices. The Detroit Daily Ad- 
vertiser, however, reported unfavorably upon [Emerson's 
maiden lecture in Michigan, calling his talks “. .. the sayings 
of old almanacs and spelling books, retouched with philo- 
sophie gloss.’’!® 

From Detroit he went to Jackson, Michigan, and spoke 
again. He jotted wryly in his journal, “At Jackson, Michigan, 
Mr. Davis, I believe, a lawyer of Detroit, said to me, on coming 
out of the lecture room, ‘Mr. Emerson, I see that you never 
learned to write from any book.’”'? But Emerson’s reception 
throughout the tour was enthusiastic, although he said 
humourously, “I was made much of as the only man of the 
pen within five hundred miles, and by rarity worth more than 


See Jackson's report of 1848, Senate Ex. Doc. 2, 30th Congress, 2nd session, 
p. 91. The Michigan Central, a five million dollar state project for which Daniel 
Webster had written the charter, had failed, and Forbes obtained it soon after at 
a good price. 

“This eventually proved advantageous to Emerson. When he later lost his 
railroad ticket in a Niagara hotel fire, Reuben N. Rice, a Concord youth who had 
risen to a position of some prominence in the Michigan Central system, passed 
him to Chieago. See Journals, IX :479. 

Letters, IV :424. Jackson, Mich., dated Feb. 1, 1854. 
17ibid., IV :425. . 
“Journals, VIII :441. 
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venison or quail.”’* Leaving Jackson, he went directly to 
Janesville and Milwaukee in Wisconsin; talks in Illinois, 
Ohio, and New York State brought him back to Concord by 
February 20th, ending his first long Western trip. Emerson’s 
feelings, as he looked back, were mixed. He had left his 
quiet study to face unaccustomed and often unappreciative 
audiences, and to receive uncertain receptions. Shortly after 
leaving Michigan he spoke bitterly in his journals of “the 
brutal ignorance of the people .. . who can’t read or know 
anything beyond what the village democrat tells them.”!® But 
however much his Brahmin spirit rebelled against the rawness 
of the West and its society, he did find kindred spirits in the 
new country, writing to Lidian Emerson from Toledo as his 
trip closed, “I have found a population of Yankees, out here, 
and an easy welcome for my Massachusetts narrowness every- 
where.” 

In 1855 Emerson again left Massachusetts in January for 
a shorter swing around the circuit,.evidently not touching 
Michigan, but in 1856 he spoke during the early winter months 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. By this time 
he had become more accustomed than before to the incon- 
veniences and hardships of frontier travel, and, accustomed 
as well to the Western temperament. He wrote in his journal, 
“A cold, raw country this, and plenty of night travelling and 
arriving at four in the morning to take the last and worst 
bed in the tavern ... I find well-disposed, kindly people among 
these sinewy farmers of the North, but in all that is cultiva- 
tion they are only ten years old.”?!| With the thermometer 
at thirty below zero, a merry innkeeper assured him that 
“we had no cold weather in Illinois, only now and then Indian 
summer and cool nights.” Emerson added to his journal 
entry, “This climate and people are a new test for the wares 
of a man of letters.”?? He was not yet familiar with the West- 
" 8Ibid., VIII :444. 

°Tbid., VIII :443. 

*Letters, IV :428. 


2Journals, 1X :3. 
=lbid., IX :9. 
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ern “tall tale” of exaggerated humour, and had earlier set 
down, with apparent seriousness, the report that “in the pine 
country, the trees were so large and so many of them, that 
a man could not walk in the forest, and it was necessary to 
wade up the streams . . . that the prairie grass there was 
over the tops of the carriages, or higher than the head of a 
man on horseback, so that really a man not accustomed to 
the prairie could easily get lost in the grass!” 

In 1857 his tour took him to Illinois, always a good state 
for his lectures. In 1858 and 1859 he did not venture far from 
the East, but in 1860 a friend wrote, “The West is in insur- 
rection to hear Ralph Waldo Emerson this season.”** Ac- 
cordingly he made a complete tour in the early part of that 
year, covering New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, giving twenty-five lectures in almost exactly 
one month. He arrived in Detroit on January 28th, having 
lectured on “Manners” in Toronto the previous night, to take 
a short rest before keeping an engagement in Toledo. By 
February 5th he was in Lafayette, Indiana, complaining to 
William Emerson that he had been attempting unsuccessfully 
to buy along the route a copy of Darwin’s year-old book, 
On The Origin of Species, but “it has not arrived in these dark 
lands.”*° He was forced to charter a special train to Mich- 
igan City in order to keep his Chicago engagement on time, 
and left for Madison, Wisconsin, with a cold caused by “a wet 
nightshirt from a Chicago laundry.” He “awed the Wiscon- 
sin Senate”, visited: the University and the State Historical 
Society, spoke at Milwaukee and Racine, and arrived in Niles, 
Michigan, on the 13th. He had been giving “Manners” as 
his lecture, and in Niles we find him changing to “Success” 
the evening of his arrival. The Niles Republican had pre- 
viously advertised, “Ralph Waldo Emmerson (sic), Esq., who 
stands preeminent among the literary men of this country, 





27bid., VIII :443-444. 

*4Tbid., IX :260. 

*Letters, V :193-194. He did not lecture in Detroit at this time. 
*Ibid., V :194-195. 
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will lecture before the Young Men’s Society on Monday 
evening next, at Kellogg’s Hall. Subject, Success.’’?? 

From Niles he journeyed to Kalamazoo, speaking on the 
14th. He wrote to Edith Emerson, “At Kalamazoo a good 
visit, and made intimate acquaintance with a college, wherein 
I found many personal friends, though unknown to me. And 
one Emerson was an established authority. Even a professor 
or two came along with me to Marshall, to hear another lec- 
ture ...”?8 Emerson’s itinerary at this point affords an illus- 
tration of the heroic nature of his tours. From Kalamazoo 
he rode in a buggy forty-eight miles to Grand Rapids, lectured, 
rode twenty miles back before stopping for the night, and 
arrived in Kalamazoo once more in time to take the train 
for Marshall, where he lectured on the 17th. But he was an 
old campaigner by this time, and enjoyed the trip immensely, 
telling Edith Emerson, “So I saw Michigan and its forests, 
and the Wolverines, pretty thoroughly.” His driver on the 
buggy trip, he wrote in his journals, was a jolly little hump- 
backed man named Church, who shouted and sang, and told 
him stories of Flora Temple, the great Michigan trotting 
horse, who won a purse of $3000 in Kalamazoo, and “made 
the shortest time ever made in the Union, ‘Two minutes, 
nineteen seconds, and a half. ”*® The vigor and newness of 
Michigan impressed him; he wrote home, “The people are 
rough grisly Esaus, full of dirty strength. Every forcible man 
came from New York or New England, for all the country 
was settled since 1834. Very good schools however in all 
the large towns, and in every town, schools.”*° 

The Marshall lecture of the 17th had interesting repercus- 
sions. In the Marshall Statesman an official of the Young 
Men’s Society had previously appealed to all friends of the 
Society to attend the lecture, “. . . hoping by this means to 
rouse some of the citizens from . . . apathetic indifference to 


7INiles Republican, February 11, 1860. 
Letters, V :199-200. The college is of course Kalamazoo College, founded in 
1833. 
~Journals, IX :261-262. 
*Letters, V :200. 
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the intellectual well being of the community.” However, in 
the Marshall Lapounder, an anonymous correspondent sign- 
ing himself “Citizen”, attacked Emerson for his “New England 
infidelity and blasphemy”, saying that his very name caused 
“a revulse in the current of his feelings.” The Society's 
officer, however, defended Emerson heatedly, and signing 
himself “X. Y. Z.”, attacked his detractor as “a wriggling 
little soul”, who had written “a half column of meanness ex- 
pressed in bad English, worse grammar, and outrageous 
rhetoric...” How the gentle New Englander could have 
stirred up such a hornet’s nest is difficult to understand. Such 
reactions to his lectures were the exception rather than the 
rule; the Kalamazoo Guzette of February 17, 1860, spoke of his 
talk in that city as “. .. the gem of the season. It must be 
heard to be appreciated, and those who failed to hear it lost a 
treat worth the price of the whole course.” 

On February 18th, Emerson read “Manners and Morals” 
in Morrill Hall, Detroit, and spoke again on the following 
day.*? The Detroit Daily Tribune, speaking in the midst of 
the tension preceding Civil War, complimented him for his 
avoidance of any political material in his lecture; preceding 
speakers had evidently been less diplomatic than Emerson. 
The Daily Advertiser gave half a column to an appreciative 
summary of his talk, saying, “Mr. Emerson’s style is novel 
and pleasing. Unlike a majority of speakers, he says a great 
deal in a few words; every sentence conveys a thought. He 
uses none but the commonest words, yet his expression is 
remarkably neat and forceful. His manner is colloquial, quiet, 
and unassuming . . . His lecture from beginning to end was 
interesting and instructive.”** 


The Marshall Statesman, February 29, 1860, reviews the whole controversy ; 
see the Statesman and the Expounder for February 10th to March 8th, 1860. The 
Grand Rapids Haglc, February 15th, 1860, had previously reviewed Emerson’s talk 
there in somewhat unflattering terms; see Letters, V:200n. It is not clear 
whether his Marshall talk was ‘‘Manners” or “Success’’. 

Letters, V :200-201. Bayard Taylor preceded Emerson in the series by one 
week, 

8The Detroit Daily. Tribune, February 27, 1860, and the Detroit Daily Adver- 
tiser, February 20, 1860. 
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The Civil War kept Emerson busy talking and writing in 
the East, and he did not resume his lecture tours until Jan- 
uary, 1863, speaking on “Clubs”, “Perpetual Forces”, and “The 
Third Estate in Literature”. His trip carried him as far 
west as Chicago and Milwaukee. Although he was, according 
to his correspondence, in Detroit on January 15th, there seems 
to be no record of any other lectures given in Michigan.** 
In 1864 he went no further than eastern Ohio, and although 
he was engaged once more in Illinois and Wisconsin during 
his 1865 tour, he seems to have included no Michigan cities in 
his itinerary. In 1866, however, he scheduled a few lectures in 
Michigan on the return route of a trip which had taken him 
into Iowa. On February 1st he spoke in Battle Creek, re- 
ceiving there a friendly reception, for he wrote William 
Emerson that he found “. . . a knot of loving New Englanders 
who cherish the lyceum out of love to the Charles and Mer- 
rimac rivers. I see the first settlers in many of these, who 
came here 27, or 30, or 33 years ago, and their performance in 
wonderful. In all this swarming country, I have hardly seen 
anybody I ever saw before, but they treat me very kindly, 
and they are as anxious for the success of radical politics 
as the Concord people.’**> February 2nd found him in Jack- 
son, delivering “Resources”, which the Jackson Daily Citizen 
termed “unsuitable for a miscellaneous audience”’.*® He 
talked a few times more in Ohio and New York before arriv- 
ing home in Concord later in the month. 

Emerson was now sixty-four years old, but in the year 1867 
he made one of the longest tours of his career. Beginning as 
usual in January, with “Social Aims”, “The Man of the 
World”, and “American Resources” as his lecture topics, he 
visited every one of what are now the middle western states. 
He was scheduled for a talk in Pontiac, Michigan, on the 21st, 
but at the last moment his engagement was cancelled by the 


“Letters, V:18n. His memorandum book, however, listed Ann Arbor for a lec 
ture on January 16th. Emerson probably lectured in Detroit on “Clubs; Or Con- 
versations,”’ but war news seems to have crowded out reference to his lecture. 

%Tbid., V :455. 

%*7bid., V :455-456. 
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sponsoring group, and an “elocutionist” substituted.” Re- 
arranging his schedule, he proceeded directly to Adrian, lec- 
turing there on the 16th, and pausing in town several days to 
rest.°8 From Adrian he went to Saginaw, where he was sched- 
uled to speak on the 20th. The president of the Saginaw Li- 
brary Association, the sponsors of the lecture, told in 1903 of 
his talk with Emerson during that stay. Emerson was par- 
ticularly interested in the prospects of a proposed railway to 
Puget Sound, which was then just beginning to be put under 
construction, and conversed for a long period with Mr. Brown 
about it. In his evening lecture he spoke of the project at some 
length, pointing out the railroad’s significance in the nation’s 
development.*® The same Mr. Brown later appeared in Emer- 
son’s journals, to serve as an interesting illustration of how 
Kmerson’s active mind picked up new ideas and viewpoints 
during his travels, receiving stimulation from those to whom 
he lectured, as well as giving his listeners food for thought. 
“Mr. Brown of Saginaw”, wrote Emerson, “tells me that ‘Men 
that live by their own labor are almost always honest’ ”.*° So 
he stored the thought away in his journals for future reference. 
He stopped in Detroit for a few hours on his way to Battle 
Creek, where he lectured on the 22nd. By the 24th he was in 
Chicago, poised on the verge of his first trip through Minne- 
sota.1 After stopping brieffy in Madison and La Crosse in 
Wisconsing and in Winona, Minnesota, he arrived an Fari- 
bault on the 31st. Here he obtained his first glimpse of the 
genuine plains Indian through a visit to the tepees of a near- 
by Sioux settlement. Completing his tour, he visited St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Fond du Lac, Milwaukee, and Chicago once more, 
returning to Massachusetts late in the month. But in Decem- 


37Tbid., V :490n. 

38Tbid., V :489-490. Letter to Ellen Emerson, dated January 18th, written from 
the Lawrence House where he was staying. 

3#B,. J. Brown, in the Menominee, Wisconsin, Daily Leader, 1903; quoted Jour- 
nals, X :182. Emerson was keenly interested in western railroad development. In 
1856 he said that the railroads provided “benefits inexpressibly great, and vastly 
exceeding any international philanthropy.” See Journals, I1X:10, X:184, etc. 

“Tbid., X :185. ; 
. Hoeltje, “Ralph Waldo Emerson in Minnesota”, Minnesota History, 


“See H. H 
XI :145-159, for a complete resume of his experiences. 
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ber, despite his advanced age and weakened health, he went to 
St. Louis, crossed the Mississippi in bitter weather in a small 
rowboat, and ventured into Kansas to Lawrence. 

Smerson’s health was beginning by this time to make the 
hardships of western travel seem greater than before. In 
1868 he made no extended trips, and in the following two years 
he journeyed only into Ohio. In 1871 he went to California, 
riding in a special car provided for him by the Pullman cor- 
poration, a far cry from the forty mile buggy rides of twenty 
years before.*? His failing memory, now fast beginning to 
cloud, made further lecture tours out of the question, and after 
his return he had seen the West for the last time. 

IXmerson’s tours in the Northwest meant a good deal in the 
development of his mind; he was more familiar with the actual 
frontier than were most of his contemporary New Englanders, 
and thus escaped in some measure the “New England nar- 
rowness” of which was himself conscious. Rooted as he was 
in the Puritan soil of Massachusetts, he at times almost caught 
the spirit of the West in its full force. The Young American, 
Resources, and The Fortune of the Republic are dignified 
paeans of manifest destiny; he dedicated his Wide Worlds to 
“the Spirit of America”, announcing in words reminiscent 
of a log-town July Fourth oration that America would rele- 
gate to oblivion all those old civilizations, Rome, Greece, 
England, as it fulfilled its great promise. The words are those 
of a Concord preacher, but the spirit is that of the Western 
frontiersman. 

In addition to whatever general and lasting effects upon 
his mind and art were left by his Western impressions, Emer- 
son was keenly interested in the minutiae of frontier life, for it 
afforded him a concrete case study in the development of the 
highly complex organization of society called civilization. In 
his essay, Civilization, he pointed out its foundation upon 
moral, intellectual, educational, and artistic advancement. 


“See James Bradley Thayer, 4 Western Journey with Mr. Emerson, for an ac- 
count of the journey. 
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Taking the western lands as a tabula rasa, devoid of settle- 
ment, exactly how and why, he must have asked himself, did 
civilization emerge ?** In the West, in 1867, he cried, “Here is 
America in the making, America in the raw. . .”** His travels 
gave him ample opportunity to observe specific signs of de- 
velopment, and the sometimes long waits in the western towns 
before and after platform appearances allowed him time to see 
for himself the evidences of social and cultural maturity in 
the West. He visited schools, public works, jails, and legis- 
latures, talked with the farmers, hostlers, and landlords whom 
he met, and in general missed very little of the life which was 
going on around him. He nearly always asked about the 
origin of a peculiar placename, regularly inspected harbors, 
docks, factories, and farms, visited museums and places of his- 
toric interest, taking down in his journals that which was 
new and useful. “I look into schools and colleges,” he wrote 
his wife, “whenever I go by them.”* He liked particularly 
well to hold conversation with some old settler, such as Dixon 
of Dixon, Illinois, or Faribault of Faribault, Minnesota, for 
he was interested in seeing exactly how the frontier was meta- 
morphosed into civilization. He carefully took down what they 
told him, such as the fact that “. .. it is not usually the 
first settlers who become rich, but the second comers. The 
first ... are often visionary men, the second are practical’”,*® 
probably intending to use the information in an essay or lec- 
ture when the occasion arose. 

The Western trips gave IXmerson a great deal besides fees; 
they broadened his intellectual horizons. No pioneer himself, 
his was yet distinctly a pioneering mind, and he drew from 
the examples which the frontier set before him a measure of 
sustenance for his own ideas. He may well have seen in the 
course of his travels through Michigan and the Northwest evi- 
dence to sustain the optimistic faith in the magnificent future 


“See his famous argument with Bret Harte on the matter, Journals, X :362-363. 
“Letters, V :452. 

*Tbid., V :199. 

*Journals, 1X :6. 
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of the race and nation that was characteristic of his thought. 
His innate Brahminism and Federalistic aristocracy were 
appreciably tempered, no doubt, by the openness and friend- 
liness of the frontier democracy that he encountered. The ex- 
tent to which the tours of the West actually shaped the thought 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson is obviously not large, for the 
sources of his philosophy lay in Europe and the East. They 
could and did, however, corroborate and substantiate, through 
real example, many of the things that he already believed, 
and after the initial shock of contact between his sensitive 
New England temperament and the rawer, brash personality 
of the mid-century West had worn off, he enjoyed and profited 
by his experiences. 
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MIcHIGAN’S LUMBER-JACKS 
By Joun I. BEeLuaire 


MANISTIQUE 


HE Michigan lumber-jack, in the day when Michigan’s 
"Sao crop of white pine was being harvested 
from a third of the state, was as picturesque as the cowboy. 
In their time, the lumber-jacks attracted wide attention, but 
they do not appear to have persisted in memory as have the 
cowboys. Something has been done in Michigan by way of 
perpetuating remembrance of the lumber-jacks, in the way 
of a monument in the Au Sable region, but perhaps more 
should be done. 

While their occupation lasted, no group of workers was 
ever more picturesque or significant. They put Michigan 
on the map of their time very prominently and laid the foun- 
dation for a considerable part of Michigan’s fortune. Lum- 
bering was once as significant of Michigan as the automobile 
business is today. 

The lumber-jacks in their time were a hard crew. There 
is no need to evade or disguise that fact. But perhaps it 
deserves to be said that they have been pictured, or made to 
appear, worse than they really were. They were recruited 
from the ends of the earth to live amid hard conditions and 
do tremendously difficult work. They were outside the pale 
of civilization, living mostly without discipline, except that 
they should deliver so much work. Camp life, without dis- 
cipline, naturally leads to a hard existence. It was hard ex- 
perience the lumber-jacks had. And yet, it is related, even at 
this day, how at times there emerged through the rough- 
ness, the fighting and drinking, a disposition to defend some 
of the substantial values of life. It is related that some 
bloody fistic battles were waged in behalf of religious beliefs, 
incongruous as they may seem. It cannot be denied that the 
lumber-jack was once an outstanding figure in Michigan. It 
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does seem that something should be done in his behalf. Some- 
how the picturesqueness of the old lumbering days should be 
preserved in some part of Michigan where early lumbering 
was carried on. 











LIFE IN A LUMBER CAMP 








There is something about life in a lumber camp that appeals 
to many people. That certain fascination usually grips peo- 
ple living near camps, and especially persons from the great 
cities, which eventually leads to a few hours visit to a lumber- 
jack’s haven. 

It is difficult to say just what in particular causes this 
interest. There may be many things about a logging opera- 
tion headquarters that may be responsible for a person’s want- 
ing to spend an afternoon there. It might be the bustle 
around the camp; of the men coming to and from work with 
axes and saws slung over their shoulders; of a snorting 
tractor, slowly emerging from a bend in the road with a 
caravan of heavily leaded sleighs; of the interesting lumber- 
jacks themselves; or it may be just the “aroma” of a row of 
wet “socks” hanging over the stove in the bunk house. That 
last statement may seem irregular to some people, but those 
familiar with camp life wonder what a lumber camp would 
be like without the smell of wet socks drying over a fire. 

In visiting a lumber camp we generally head first for the 
bunk house. The interior of most bunk houses varies but 
little. The room is usually flanked on both sides by double- 
decked cots (many times, old army cots), with real pillows, 
springs, mattresses, etc. 



































Now, how would all this sound, if one were to have visited 
a real old time lumber camp back in the good old days. That 
would be different. The bunk house would look nearly the 
same, except in place of army cots, mattresses and pillows, 
the beds would be hand made out of rough lumber, generally 
double decked, with hard wood board bottoms, covered with 
a quantity of straw or hay, and coarse cotton and wool 
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blankets. No springs or mattresses or pillows. In place of 
pillows, a “turkey” would serve for a pillow (a turkey would 
be a grain sack containing the jack’s washed clothing, under- 
wear, shirts and socks.) In the middle of the room, there 
was usually a big box stove and plenty of wood. Above the 
stove were light wooden racks on which hung the jack’s 
wet stocks, from whence the “pleasant” aroma. At one end of 
the room, you would likely find a cribbage board, with four 
slightly used matches sticking up for markers. Such para- 
phernalia was indispensable in any lumber camp. 


THE COOK OR EATING CAMP 


If you happened to be in the bunk house near dinner time, 
you might suddenly be greeted by the sound of a couple of 
pans being beaten together at the cook camp, or the sound 
of the camp horn (a long conical contrivance, sometimes 
several feet long made of tin). In the absence of horn or other 
instrument, you might hear in a loud voice something like 
this: “Come and get it!” that’s the grub call. A second one 
was never needed. The jacks filed out of the bunk house to 
the cook shack or camp, and silently took their places at long 
tables and “dug in”. 

The bill-of-fare. It might surprise some people. In the 
modern lumber camp you might find anything you would 
find on a private table of any common hard working man— 
including fresh meat, coffee with milk and sugar, salad, 
potatoes mashed or boiled with peelings removed, vegetables, 
two or three kinds of cake, cookies, cakes with frosting, pies, 
ete. In short, a real homely appetizing meal. The old time 
lumber cook camp you would find something different: The 
“grub” would most likely be dry salt pork, salt pork in bar- 
rels pickled in a liquid salt brine, barrel salt or “corned 
beef,” disgustingly called, “sow belly” and “red horse”, and 
various other terms. There would be green tea or coffee with 
no milk or sugar, potatoes and vegetables, the plainest pump- 
kin pies, (made without eggs or milk), plain large thick, 
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cookies, and large loaf camp cooked bread which far sur- 
passed in quality the baker’s bread today. As for salad, that 
wasn’t invented yet. Cake with top dressing was a Christmas 
gift from Santa Claus. Nevertheless, the old lumber-jacks 
thrived very well on the plain bill of fare. 

No talking was allowed at the dining table. Never will I 
forget my first visit to an old time lumber camp and the first 
meal. The camp dinner horn brought in the hungry jostling 
crowd of men. The air of the woods had done its work and 
the men appeared famished. 

The lumber company’s walking boss in whose company I 
visited the camp, waited until the entire crew were seated, 
and the camp cookees had found places for us. [I tried to 
strike up a conversation, when I was politely advised that 
‘no talking was allowed at the table, and that if I wanted 
to eat, I had better dig in”. I noticed a stranger at one of 
the long tables, evidently new to~camp life, trying to strike 
up a conversation with his neighbor. The cook regarded him 
ominously for a while then walking the length of the dining 
room, tapped him on the shoulder. “No talking at the table, 
pardner!”” The white apron and inevitable hat were badges 
of authority and the fellow wisely said no more. 

Supper generally meant little effort in the cook camp; food 
mostly warmed over from dinner with a batch of biscuits 
or johnny cake. After the dishes were washed, tables set 
and preliminary preparations made for breakfast, the cook 
crew retired to the men’s shanty or bunk house, all except 
the cook. His station demanded that he stay in the cook 
camp. 

Life in a lumber camp at night, after a hard day’s work, 
might see a few card games and some reading, but for the most 
part there was usually a big day ahead on the morrow and 


the jacks “hit the bunk” early. Saturday night was different 


—no work on the next day, Sunday. Many of the men, espe- 
cially the younger ones, would make for some nearby town 
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to take in a dance. They knew they would have all day 
Sunday to get over the effects. | 

In the old-time camps, miles back in the forests, Saturday 
night was the big night in the bunk house a decade ago. 
Nobody thought of going to town for the dance. No, the 
dance was brought to the camp. Immediately after supper, 
benches, tables and all other movable furniture was thrown 
on top of the bunks to make room for the dancers. The 
“orchestra” consisted of a “fiddler’—not a violinist—and a 
harmonica player. Ladies? Oh yes, one-half of the crew 
wrapped towels or shirts around their trousers and called 
themselves the “fair ones’. This kind of dance was very 
popular, and had an advantage over the “going to town” 
method, in that the men were all present for breakfast on 
Sunday morning. Then too, their caps still fitted their heads 
after it was over. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW LUMBER-JACKS 


When the lower Michigan pine barons first tapped the 
vast timber resources of the great north country, a wave of 
stalwart Scotchmen, fighting Irishmen, and agile French-Cana- 
dians came into the Upper Peninsula. They were expert 
woodsmen and rivermen, having acquired their skill in Maine, 
in the wilds of Ontario and Quebec, and in the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan. It was these men who injected “Paul Bun- 
yan” romance into the woods industry and by their tremendous 
capacity for fighting and drinking made early history of the 
logging business colorful and adventuresome. 

When the pine was gone, many of the more adventurous 
Michigan “lumber-jacks” went west to Oregon and Washiug- 
ton. Some remained to continue the lumberman’s campaign 
against the hardwood and hemlock forests, and it is survivors 
of these whose faltering footsteps echo on the walks of Upper 
Peninsula cities and towns today. The old timers will never 
> lumber-jacks are as good woodsmen 


admit that these “new” 
as the men wha logged the white pine. They point out that 
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the men resemble industrial workers, that they labor only 
for the pay they receive, whereas the old-timers loved the 
smell of the pine pitch, the crash of the falling trees and the 
thunder of breaking rollways. In the old days they say, 
camp spirit was developed, much the same as class spirit 
exists in high school and colleges today, and that this spirit 
found an outlet in camp fights and the regular contests for 
supremacy between champions. Even the buildings, accord- 
ing to old-time shantymen, show the degeneration of the 
logging industry. Log and tarpaper buildings have been re- 
placed by modern, shapely structures. Warped hemlock 
boards have been discarded and matched hardwood flooring 
is now in vogue. Electric lights have taken the place of the 
odorous kerosene burners, and white sheets and pillow cases 
have shamed the rough horsehair blankets and grain sacks 
filled with clothing for pillows. 

It is true that advancing civilization has changed the 
lumber camps, but the biggest change perhaps has been 
brought about by the character of the new races which have 
replaced the Scotch, Irish, French, Finns, Swedes, Austrians 
and Poles, with a liberal sprinkling of Scandinavians, are the 
principal element of the lumber camps today. Of these, only 
the Scandinavians resemble the old-timers, for the original 
northland home is a woodsman’s paradise, while many of 
them were here when the last pine was cut. 

When the old time lumber-jacks left camp, to each the fore- 
man gave his “time”, a written statement showing the num- 
ber of days worked, the wages per day or month and the 
amount paid at camp for clothing, supplies, and tobacco, and 
the balance due. With such a document, good for cash or 
trade at any place, they would leave camp free and equal, 
armed with good resolutions they firmly intended to keep in 
spite of all temptations they knew by many past experiences 
they must pass, and before which they had so many times 
fallen. 
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As you spent an evening in the men’s shanty or bunk house, 
as I have done many times, knowing each man and often much 
of his personal history, listening to plans for the future and 
formulation of good resolutions, you could not prevent a real 
feeling of sympathy for the fellows, and entertain a flicker 
of hope that the plans might this time be kept to the letter. 
The hearts of these rough men were in the right place. No 
matter how rough and case hardened might seem the outer 
man, there lived inside the husk a live kernel, which a 
friend’s affliction, or the magic presence of a good woman, 
the touch of a child’s hand, would cause to blossom and bear 
fruit worthy of that noblest of God’s creatures, a Christian 
gentleman. The tragedies in the lives of these men seemed 
to be inseparably connected with the passing of the pine. 


LOG DRIVING ON THE RIVERS 


Many rival lumbering companies derived keen pleasure from 
thwarting each other's plans. One particular example of this 
was when competing companies running the same river would 
make a determined effort to get their logs through, leaving 
the rollways of their rival unbroken along the river banks. 

The late Edwin Cookson, walking boss for the Chicago 
Lumber Company, gave me the following account of one of 
these river drives on the east branch of the Fox River. 

Back in the spring of 1888 three lumber companies had 
decked their logs along the banks of the east branch of the 
river several miles north of Seney, Michigan. The Hall and 
Buell Company operated a pull-up at what was known as 
Camp Seven. Here a dam was constructed, and a pull-up 
was used in removing the logs from the water for transporta- 
tion by train to the main river at Seney. The Delta Lumber 
Company and the Chicago Lumber Company had huge roll- 
ways of pine decked along the river and they had to rely 
on water furnished them by the Hall and Buell Lumber Com- 
pany. 

It was an extreme hazard to leave rollways along the rivers 
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throughout the summer. For example, in the spring of 1887 
the Hall and Buell Lumber Company had rushed their logs 
down stream, completely blocking off the Chicago Lumber 
Company. As a result, rollways were left unbroken. During 
the summer a forest fire blazed through the country and 
destroyed thousands of feet of logs, a loss totalling many 
thousands of dollars. 

The Chicago Lumber Company was determined it would 
not be caught in this manner in the spring of 1888. George 
Hf. Orr, superintendent and part owner of the Chicago Lum- 
ber Company, sent Edwin Cookson and a crew of old experi- 
enced river drivers, with Mike Flynn as their foreman, to 
the scene of action to break the rollways into the river and 
drive the logs down to the pull-up at Camp Seven. When 
Cookson and Flynn arrived, they found that they had to 
remain inactive a week, or until Tom Millen, superintendent 
of the Manistique Lumber Company, had their logs out of 
the way. When Cookson and Flynn completed their work 
near the Millen operations, they had about sixteen hundred 
and fifty thousand feet of logs on rollways eight miles north 
of Seney to tackle. 

Cookson and his foreman Flynn, taking their crew, had 
dumped three rollways of logs into the swollen river when 
the river space was completely occupied by floating logs. 
When this occurred, it was necessary to send men down to the 
pull-up and “bring up space” in the river for more logs. This 
meant shoving the logs into open water near the pull-up 
and working upstream until a space of clear water was avail- 
able at the rollways. As Cookson and his men, sweating 
and working like fiends, brought up the “space” to their roll- 
ways, they heard a shout from up stream. Charles Bridges, 
walking boss for the Hall and Buell Lumber Company, was 
waving his arms and shouting to Ken McKay, his foreman, 
“The stream is open, boys; plug her up.” As if the scheme 
had been prearranged the Hall and Buell log rollways were 
broken and their logs rushed into the river filling the space 
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cleared by Cookson and his crew. It was an unfair trick, but 
one which had been successfully practiced by the Hall and 
Buell people for a number of springs. 

Cookson had been warned about the trickery of this com- 
pany, and as soon as he saw what had happened he ordered 
Mike Flynn the foreman to advise the men to quit work and 
eat lunch. During the lunch hour Cookson and his foreman 
Mike Flynn sat lost in thought, trying to evolve a plan that 
would circumvent Bridges and McKay. 

Cookson’s men had just put away their dinner box when 
they heard Bridges bragging to his crew, “Well boys we got 
her plugged.” Mike Flynn, the Chicago Lumber Company 
river driving foreman, told his crew, “Go back to camp and 
get all the sleep you can. We will advise you of our plans 
when we return to camp.” 

Having decided upon a plan of action, Flynn instructed 
his men to return to the rollways later in the afternoon with 
enough men to undermine about three rollways, leaving a 
key log in position. “Tomorrow when we get more river space 
we'll have the team pull the key log loose and throw the 
rollways into the river. before Bridges can get his logs 
down.” 

Late that afternoon and into the early hours of the night 
the crew worked undermining three rollways. Logs they re- 
moved were rolled out into the river on top of Bridges’ pine. 
It was not until the following morning that McKay noticed 
anything amiss, - 

“What are you fellows trying to do, sink our jam?” he 
shouted as he saw so many of Cookson’s logs piled.on top of 
his own. 

Failing to get a satisfactory reply from Mike Flynn, he 
shouted for all to hear, “We want space. Take your men 
down stream and make space for us.” McKay went back 
then to speak to Bridges. Apparently their crew was con- 
cealed in the brush, waiting for Cookson’s crew to bring up 
more river space. This they proposed to steal as they had 
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done the day before. After Cookson’s arrival, Bridges ap- 
peared. 

“Cookson, we want space,” he demanded. 

‘“W-e-l-1 n-o-w, B-r-i-d-g-e-s,’” replied Cookson in his character- 
istic drawl, “T-h-e-r-e i-s 1-o-t-s o-f i-t d-o-w-n a-t t-h-e p-u-l-l-u-p. 
G-o d-o-w-n a-n-d m-a-k-e y-0-u-r 0-w-n s-p-a-c-e.” 

Bridges sputtered with rage, “You’re supposed to make 
space for us.” 

The river boss for the Chicago Lumber Company was only 
amused, “Well, well! If you expect us to make space you'll 
have to wait several days. We don’t need any yet.” 

It was an angry Charles Bridges and Ken McKay that 
went down stream that morning to bring up their own space. 
About two hundred feet of clear water was made available 
in front of Cookson’s rollways. Just as the Hall and Buell 
bosses started their jam, Mike Flynn shouted to Douglass 
Rogers, the teamster, “Start your team. Give ’er the works!” 

Rogers’ team strained at their traces. The long rope fas- 
tened to the key log tightened, pulling the log free, when the 
entire rollway shuddered and broke into the river with a 
loud noise like thunder. Clear across the river the big pine 
logs tumbled, completely jamming it. It would have been 
almost impossible for Bridges to dynamite a path through 
that huge pile of logs. 

Like a page from a dime novel, the “villains were foiled in 
their plans.” Bridges and McKay were speechless with 
chagrin. The path was blocked. There was nothing they 
could do except jump on Cookson’s broken rollway and start 
the logs down stream. With canthooks and peevys Bridges’ 
men went to work to break the jam that blocked the river, and 
grunting and puffing they finally cleared a hole through the 
jam large enough to let their own logs pass. 

When the Hall and Buell river drivers returned to break 
their own rollways again, they were startled to hear another 
roar down river that sounded like thunder. Another Chicago 
Lumber Company rollway had been released to pile its logs 
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across the river. As the last log clattered into space, Bridges 
heard the mocking voice of Cookson, “W-e-l-l, B-r-i-d-g-e-s, 
s-h-e-’s p-l-u-g-g-e-d a-g-a-i-n !” 

The following day Bridges and McKay succeeded in clearing 
away the second Chicago Lumber Company jam, but all the 
new space was gone. They brought up more space from the 
pull-up, but again the rollways of the rival company were 
broken at a critical time to block the river. This procedure 
was repeated until Cookson had every rollway in the river, 
while Hall and Buell’s logs still strained at the jam above. 

It was a clever piece of work, and left the bosses of the 
Hall and Buell company sputtering with impotent wrath. 
Bridges and McKay were unable to drive their own logs down 
until the bulk of the Chicago Lumber Company’s timber had 
been safely floated down to the pull-up pond. 

Another river drive as related to me by Edwin Cookson took 
place on the Indian River. At the zenith of pine logging along 
the Indian River, approximately 22 camps were in operation. 
The lumber-jack population probably approached the three 
thousand mark. All the camps were designated by numbers. 
Even today, long after those camps have crumbled to ruin, 
old time lumber-jacks still refer to the old camp regions by 
the camp numbers. 

Although the Indian River flowed through one of the finest 
pine sections of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, it was 
probably one of the most difficult rivers to drive. Few swamps 
empty their waters into the Indian, and it has only five or 
six tributary streams, and these are small ones. Unlike most 
rivers in the north, the Indian has no pronounced spring 
freshet. Flood waters were built up by a series of dams, and 
the logger who was not an expert director of drives usually 
found himself high and dry in the spring, with only half of 
his winter’s cut safe at the Steuben pull-up. Once the dam- 
built flood was used, it took about eleven months to elevate 
the water again to driving proportions. Usually the logs 
would have to stay on the rollways until the following spring 
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when melting snows helped to build up a substantial head of 
water. 

No Upper Peninsula logger was more familiar with the 
‘apricious Indian than George Hovey, and few camp bosses 
had more success in taking out the pine and getting it safely 
to the mills in the spring. He drove the Indian River for 
twenty-one consecutive years, and never failed to get his 
winter’s cut to the pull-up. George Hovey was considered the 
most economical logger that the Chicago Lumber Company 
had. 

Pine in the Indian River country was cut mainly by two 
companies, the Chicago Lumbering Company and the Fryant, 
Fuller and White Company. The first spring after the Fryant, 
Fuller and White Company founded a camp on the Indian 
River, it was the river driving genius of George Hovey that 
got their logs to Steuben and probably saved them thousands 
of dollars. 

Fearing they would be “hung up” with their logs, Fryant 
appealed to the Chicago Lumber Company for assistance. 
George H. Orr, superintendent, promised to meet him at Doe 
Lake; but a meeting of the Chicago Lumber Company officials, 
of which board George H. Orr was a member, kept him from 
fulfilling his promise, so he sent Edwin Cookson to talk with 
Fryant. 

When Cookson arrived-at Doe Lake, he found that Fryant 
had already started to drive down about 250,000 feet of timber. 
With two and one-half million feet to take out, and only 
about six feet of flood water left to use, it was apparent that 
Fryant not only would leave his logs stranded, but would tie 
up the winter cut of the Chicago Lumber Company. 

Cookson negotiated with Fryant to have the Chicago Lum- 
ber Company take his logs to the pull-up at Steuben, Mich. 
George H. Orr had subsequently offered to take the logs down 
for $1.25 per thousand feet. With George Hovey directing 
the double drive, every log was landed at the pull-up. Cookson 
claimed that he believed that not another river driver of the 
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Indian River could have accomplished the feat, with the flood 
water already partially used. 

Recalling some of the outstanding lumber camp foremen 
and rivermen of the early pine lumbering days, Edwin Cook- 
son said he thought William Bragg was probably the best 
lumber camp boss he had even seen. He ranked Frank Cook- 
son, his brother, next to him. He could do this without family 
conceit, for Frank Cookson was generally recognized by all 
the old time woodsmen as one of the best and ablest camp fore- 
men the pine woods knew. 

An experience which revealed the ability of Frank Cookson 
on the river drive took place in the spring of 1892 near the 
head waters of the West Branch of the Fox River about 16 
miles north of Seney. Several of the men had been reading 
about the remarkable ability of John Ross as a riverman out 
in the state of Maine. The particular experience printed in 
the newspapers was the easterner’s feat of cutting a log, carry- 
ing it to the river and crossing on it in a given period of time. 
The lumber jacks didn’t believe that a man could carry a 
log that would float him on the river. Frank Cookson turned 
to one of the doubters and said the feat was not impossible, 
that he could do it himself. The jacks offered to bet a pound 
of tobacco that he couldn’t do it. “If you will make ‘it worth 
while, say seven or eight pounds of tobacco, V’ll show you 
that it can be done”, said Cookson. Several of the men 
eagerly took up the bet. Cookson picked up his axe and 
cut himself a dead cedar log about 25 feet long. Carrying it 
to the dam in the river, he bet another pound of tobacco that 
he would win the first bet. He jumped on the cedar log, which 
was bouyant enough to support him, and used a pike pole, 
to push himself out on the pond. When he was out over about 
ten feet of water, he performed a feat which assured him the 
nine pounds of tobacco. He lay down on his back, the pike 
pole across his chest as a balancer, then rose and pushed his 
way back to shore, without getting his feet wet. 

An experience which nearly cost the life of Frank Cookson 
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occurred in the spring of 1892 while the crew were sluicing 
logs through the waggoner dam. The logs jammed in the 
sluice and Cookson walked out on the jammed timbers to pry 
the key log loose. The released logs started rushing through 
the dam before Frank could leap to safety, and he had to ride 
them through the dam into the whirlpool below. There were 
so many logs in the pool that he was able to reach shore 
safely, but not without sweating a little over the narrow 
escape. 

A few days later a man named Joe Richards fell into the 
whirlpool. He had to swim around twelve to fifteen times 
before enough slashings could be piled up against the dam to 
check the flow. A few minutes more and he would have been 
drawn down by the undertow. 

The old time lumber camps furnished little if any fresh 
meat. Aside from an occasional deer some of the men would 
kill, they had to subsist on what was called “sow belly’”— 
salt pork— and “red horse,” barrel salt beef, for their meat 
diet. After sometimes months of this, the men would decide 
to have some fresh meat. They fatted up one of the oxen, 
and after the animal had reached a desired state of corpulence, 
an “accident” would occur, and the beast would find itself 
pinned under a misdirected tree, with its back broken. There- 
after there would be fresh meat in the camp for a week or so. 
When the fresh meat was gone, another one of the oxen would 
meet with a freak accident, and then there would be more 
fresh meat. The men were careful not to have the “accidents” 
occur too often. 

The Manistique employees of the Company, who roomed 
and boarded at the Company boarding house, also were fed 
on salt pork and beef. But they were not to be outdone by 
the workers in the woods. They decided to convert a fat ox, 
stabled in the horse-barn, into beef steaks. One Sunday 
morning, Jim Norton and “Ruffian” O’Brien took a sledge 
hammer and a horse-shoe with sharp caulks protruding at the 
heel and toe, and went into the barn to operate on the ox. 
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O’Brien tied a string to the horse-shoe and suspended it over 
the ox’s head between the eyes. Norton swung the sledge 
hammer against the horse-shoe, and the ox dropped. 

Very much “grieved” over the sad fate of the ox, the two 
men hurried to report to Murphy, the boss, that one of the 
horses had kicked the ox between the eyes. Murphy, the boss, 
a big Irishman, hurried out to the barn and saw with his 
own eyes the tragedy that had resulted from the horse’s kick. 
“Sure, Oi guess the poor baste is dead. Cut his throat, b’ys, 
and we'll make baf out of him.” Looking the animal over 
more closely, Murphy exclaimed with a twinkle in his eye, 
“Shure enough, and there’s a funny thing about this. The 
horse-shoe mark is upside down. Aither the ox or the horse 
was lying on his back when the poor baste was kicked.” 
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S industry has become increasingly dominant in twentieth 
| en America and as agriculture has been forced into 
the background of American economic development, there has 
come to be less emphasis upon one of the most significant 
theses of American history, that of Frederick Jackson Turner, 
who explained American social development in terms of 
frontier influences. Nevertheless, Turner’s genius will endure 
to afford us an insight into a past era, when America was a 
succession of frontiers.’ Turner, Paxson, Webb and others 
have noted in the American frontier an interesting and varied 
dramatis personae. Just as the fur trader, the farmer, the 
rancher, and the miner all marched westward to make an 
impression on American civilization, so did the lumber-jack, 
whose mention even today stirs many reminiscences in Mich- 
igan. 

One of the reasons for the granting of a charter to the 
Massachusetts Bay colony was the hope that England might 
be enabled to meet part of its wood needs, such as potash, 
masts, and naval stores. John Smith early saw the importance 
of New England as a source of lumber. In time, not only 
did England come to be supplied but by 1768 there had been 
35 million feet of timber sent to the West Indies from New 
England, with New Hampshire and Maine the leading lumber 
export colonies.2, Then America began to undergo its own 
version of “lebensraum.” Within a century the lumber capitol 
had moved from Bangor to Albany and to Chicago. By 1850, 
Chicago was leading in lumber shipments. By 1870, Michigan 
was called The Pine State. Signs of a further shift came 
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in 1890, this time to the South, and in 1930 the Pacifie states 
took first rank in lumber production.* Thus, the lumber 
frontier moved across the country. 

Particularly reflective of the economic and social conse- 
quences of the lumbering era and its passing in Michigan has 
been the Manistee National Forest Area. Manistee, the heart 
of the area, was settled by John Stronach and his son, Adam, 
on April 16, 1841. They found about a thousand friendly Chip- 
pewa Indians living in the territory. By 1852, 200 whites lived 
in what came to be Manistee County, when it was organized 
in 1855 by the state legislature.* At the peak of its develop- 
ment, in 1899, Manistee was a vigorous lumber mecca of 16,965, 
but if Parkdale, Eastlake, Stronach and Filer were “rightly 
incorporated,” its population was 22,665, including a number 
of millionaires. It had 15 saw mills, which produced 166,990,- 
000 feet of lumber, 289,907,000 shingles, and 10,811,000 pieces 
of lath. It had two daily papers, seven weeklies, one of which 
was printed in German and another in Swedish to accommo- 
date heterogeneous readers.” 

Ominous, however, was the hard fact that by 1899 such im- 
portant lumber enterprises as the Buckley & Douglas Lumber 
Company, Delos L. Filer and Sons, Louis Sands, the R. G. 
Peters Salt & Lumber Company, the State Lumber Company, 
the Union Lumber & Salt Company, all of Manistee, were down 
to a supply of timber in the surrounding area which was be- 
lieved to be good only for a 10 year cut.® An interesting sign of 
the times, also in 1899, was the experimentation with sugar beet 
production, and with apple, peach, and pear trees by the Buck- 
ley & Douglas Lumber Company.’ Also, in the year 1899, 
though the Babcock Lumber Company claimed that it had 
an 8 years’ supply of hemlock and timber in Manistee, Wex- 


Tbid., pp. 257, 415-416, 551, 743-744. 

Faulkner, Harold U. American Economic History, p. 496. 

*The Salt City of the Inland Seas,’ Anniversary Number, Manistee Daily 
News, nk: and Industrial Record of the Great Salt City,” May, 1899, 
erbian's wr ee 

Tbid., 

“The Salt City of ~~ ee aad Anniversary Number, Manistee.Daily News, 
Op. cit., = A 32, 34, , 39, 

Tbid., 
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ford, Kalkaska, Missaukee and Crawford counties, it was al- 
ready engaged in promoting the sale of its land in Lake County 
for farming purposes through F. P. Ferguson, of Manistee, its 
agent.® 

Lumbering in Oceana County played out even earlier than it 
did in Manistee. By 1882, Pentwater admitted it had ex- 
perienced the last of the blessings of lumber exploitation. The 
following appeal was made: “While Oceana County has never 
been much of a pine timber point as compared to her neigh- 
bors on the north and south, still her first manufactures were 
of the saw mill species, and while in the main the development 
of agriculture has gradually followed the lumber period, still 
the question of maintaining and increasing the village growth 
must be by furnishing labor for men, and if steady thrift is 
secured some new manufactures must succeed the lumber 
mills.” In the spring of 1882, three Pentwater firms, Sands & 
Maxwell, Nickerson & Cottaniee, and Nielsen & Company 
arranged to contribute $12,000 to start a furniture factory in 
Pentwater.® 

In Wexford County, the lumber industry had really been 
inaugurated in 1872, when four mills in the Cadillac region 
were cutting 4,000,000 feet of lumber a month. However, one 
of the largest companies in the Manistee National Forest 
Area, the Cummer-Diggins Company, founded by Jacob Crum- 
mer, ceased business in 1892, with the exhaustion of the com- 
pany’s original timber holdings.?° 

Mason County, which at one time had nearly rivaled Man- 
istee in lumber production, in 1891 found it necessary to under- 
take a Chamber of Commerce sort of promotion and published 
a booklet, “The Advantages of the City of Ludington. A Brief 
Glance at the Opportunities Afforded for the Investment of Cap- 


STbid., p. 42. 
*Hartwick, L. M. and Tuller, W. H. Oceana es | Pioneers and Business Men 
of Today. Pentwater News Steam Print, 1890, p 


10“Fistorical News and Notes,” a the Spring Number, 1941, Michigan 
History Magazine, p. 238. 
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ital." Soon another booklet was published. An excerpt fol- 
lows: “There are thousands of acres of these lands in the 
county admirably located within five miles of the city and 
railroad stations in the county that can be bought at from $5 
to $20 an acre, the latter figure being asked only for lands 
lying very near the City of Ludington. We have enough peach 
lands to raise all the peaches consumed in the United States 
and as for strawberries, raspberries or blackberries, they not 
only grow to perfection on our poor lands, but may be found 
of great size and fine quality growing wild throughout the 
woods.”’!” 

Lumber companies, aware that the timber grabbing was at 
an end, sought to promote agricultural settlement through the 
sale of lands by railroads which they owned. In 1899, the 
Manistee and the NorthEastern Railroad, through T. J. Elton, 
of Manistee, and the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad en- 
gaged in promotion. Expressed in inviting language was this 
advertisement of the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad: “The 
Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad penetrates on the west the 
heart of the famous Michigan Fruit Belt. For many years past 
a vast stream of emigrants from the east, bent on reaching 
the fertile prairie lands of the middle west has passed by the 
doors of the Wolverine state, little dreaming that this section 
possessed all of the advantages so eagerly sought by the in- 
telligent and industrious farmer. Thus the northern and 
western portions of Michigan were largely given up to lumber- 
ing operations, and since the lumberman is very rarely an 
agriculturist much of the choicest farming and fruit lands of 
northwestern Michigan have not been pre-empted and await 
the coming of the sturdy farming element to transform them 
into beautiful and productive farms and gardens. It is quite 
impossible to find a farming section anywhere that is better 
watered, more favored by climate and soil for fruit raising 


u-The Advantages of the City of Ludington. A Brief Glance at the Opportuni- 
ties Afforded for the Investment of Capital,’’ 1891, 44 p. (Donated to the Burton 
Historical Library, Detroit, by R. H. Elsworth.) 

’ARahrney, C. D. City of Ludington and Vicinity. 19 p. No page citations 
given. (Donated to Burton Historical Library, Detroit, by R. H. Elsworth.) 
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than this same Michigan Fruit Belt. Sparkling springs, brooks, 
creeks, rivers and beautiful inland lakes abound throughout 
the entire section. Many of the streams never freeze and the 
water is as pure as any in the world. The climate is tempered 
by the immense body of water contained in Lake Michigan, ; 
and scarcely, if ever, is there danger from frost. The soil is 
diversified but mostly sandy loam, with a subsoil that retains 
the moisture to a remarkable degree, being peculiarly adapted 
to the growing of fruit, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, pota- 
toes and sugar beets are among the principal products, all of 
which are grown profitably. Farm lands in this desirable lo- 
cality can be had at a very low cost, but the recent organized 
movements to colonize these lands is rapidly enhancing their 
value and within a comparatively few years all the desirable 
farming lands of northern Michigan will be taken up.’’!® 
Despite the use of contrivances in seeking an adjustment for 
the waning lumber industry, the inexorable social effects be- 
gan to be evidenced through a population decline. The coun- 
ties of the Manistee National Forest Area came to be known as 
the decadent counties, as the following table shows. In terms 
of decades, 





Population of Counties in the Area! 


County 1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 
Lake 4,066 4,487 4,939 4,957 6505 3,233 
Manistee 17,409 20,899 26,688 27,856 24,230 12,532 
Mason 18,756 19,881 21,832 18,885 16385 10,065 
Oceana 13,805 15,601 18379 16,644 15,698 11,699 
























Lake County was the first to reach its high population figure, 
With 6,505, in 1890. Manistee reached its peak in 1900, and 
Mason and Oceana Counties in 1910. In the decade between 
1910 and 1930, population losses for Lake, Manistee, Mason 
and Oceana Counties continued. 


_“°The Salt City of the Inland Seas,” Anniversary Number, Manistee Daily 
News, Op. cit., p. 46. 


“Table Adapted from Thaden, J. F. ‘The People of Michigan,” in Michigan 
Today, Table 3, p. 113. 
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As part of an effort at “rehabilitation,” the Western Mich- 
igan Bureau, with headquarters at Traverse City, in 1909 began 
the publication of bulletins to lure settlers into the cut-over 
region including not merely the present Manistee National 
Forest Area but all of Western Michigan from Muskegon to 
Mackinaw City. The collection in the Burton Historical Li- 
brary, Detroit, shows that this publicity bulletin campaign ran 
until April, 1918, when the World War not only interrupted 
but ended it as a means of advertising the region as a cut-over 
“Canaan.” 

One bulletin, circulated in 1909, quoted John Caldwell, a 
farmer living near Cadillac, as follows: “People that come 
into this country looking for homes are not taking any chances, 
for these are well improved farms. I can cite you several farm- 
ers who have obtained in net profit on potatoes from $30 to 
$100 per acre yearly, three years out of five. I have neighbors 
that boast of clearing above all expenses $40 per acre on sugar 
beets. Now I am satisfied that there is no better locality in the 
United States for a man of.moderate means to make a home 
than right here in Northern Michigan for the reasons that we 
have a fine healthy climate, pure water and never fail to grow 
good crops.”!° 

The bulletin of January 9, 1910, featured the account of a 
disillusioned ex-Michiganian from Central Lake, Antrim Coun- 
ty, Alex Frame, who had wandered to Washington: “Alex 
Frame, a former resident of Central Lake, Antrim County, 
Western Michigan, has written to his old home paper from 
Hoquiam, Washington, a letter in which he compares the much 
advertised Western Country with Western Michigan. This is 
how the two regions ‘stack up.’ ‘Washington is a nice country 
to live in, but I would not advise any one to come here to farm 
unless he had a barrel of money, for it costs about $100 per acre 
to clear the land and you have to pay $15 per acre for the stump 
land, and the roads are awfully muddy for about six months 


SPublicity Bulletin, No. 15, Nov. 20, 1909, Western Michigan Development 
Bureau, Traverse City, Mich. 
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in the year. Crops grow slow. They plant potatoes in April 
and do not dig them till about the last of September. Corn will 
not grow here, and Michigan can beat this part of the country 
on everything but hay. It rains too much here for general 
farming. 

‘You can’t beat Michigan on fruit. The fruit here has not the 
flavor that has Michigan fruit, and everyone will tell you the 
same who has eaten both kinds. If I were going to farm, I 
would take Michigan for it. Beans don’t get ripe out here 
until you pull them and lay them on a rack to dry out.’ 

‘For a poor man to get a start on a farm, I would say, stay 
in Michigan, as land is cheap and you can raise most any kind 
of a crop on it, and if a man is not a hustler he will not make 
a success anywhere, if he can’t in Michigan.’ 

‘Of course the West is advertised, but the biggest part is 
done by promoters who cannot deliver the goods.’ ””6 

John I. Gibson, secretary of the Western Michigan De- 
velopment Bureau, began a series of illustrated lectures in 
1910 as a means of motivating interest and support from com- 
munities in the region. “The illustrated lecture, ‘Developing 
Western Michigan,’ has been given during the past two weeks 
at Thompsonville, Frankfort, Baldwin and the Carr Settle- 
ment. In the early future it will be the feature at other 
Western Michigan points. The pictures used are of farm 
and orchard scenes and the lecture, which is delivered by John 
I. Gibson, secretary of the Western Michigan Development 
Bureau, is largely in the nature of a description of the 
scenes.”!7 An account of July 2, 1910 was as follows: “A 
Western Michigan Development meeting was held at Luther, 
in the eastern part of Lake County, Thursday evening, June 
30th. The meeting was held in the Grange Hall and was large- 
ly attended. The speakers were F. A. Mitchell, traffic man- 
ager of the Manistee and NorthEastern railroad, C. H. Morey, 
general manager of the Manistee & Grand Rapids Railroad, 


Publicity Bulletin No. 21, January 8, 1910, Op. cit. 
“Publicity Bulletin No. 39, June 20, 1910, Op. cit. 
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and John I. Gibson, secretary of the Western Michigan De- 
velopment Bureau. Mr. Gibson gave his illustrated lecture 
entitled ‘Developing Western Michigan.’ Over seventy West- 
ern Michigan farm and orchard scenes were thrown upon the 
screen. The business interests of Luther were so well pleased 
with the work being done by this ‘booster’ organization that 
they decided to contribute $100 to the 1910 advertising cam- 
paign. A special train was run from Manistee to Luther to 
accommodate the speakers.” !® 

Among other promotional activities of the bureau in 1910 
was a picture, in Publicity Bulletin, No. 45, August 6, 1910, 
showing the possibilities of getting money from ginseng. One 
year old roots were selling at from $10 to $15 per hundred. 
A view was shown of the David B. Rose ginseng beds near 
Grawn. Publicity Bulletin No. 107, December 24, 1913 carried 
pictures of a “Road Bee” on Gilland Hill in Benzie County 
and also of a cucumber salting station, operated by Libby, Mc- 
Neil & Libby Company at Honor, Benzie County. Publicity 
Bulletin No. 46, August 18, 1910 had a story about the display 
of farm products such as hay, alfalfa, clover, rye, canned fruits 
at the Pere Marquette depot at Baldwin. The exhibit was ar- 
ranged for by the Lake County directors of the Western Mich- 
igan Development Bureau. The same issue carried a picture 
entitled, “A Thrifty Western Michigan Apple Orchard, Ernest 
Nicherson farm near Luther, Lake County, Western Michigan. 
The soil is heavy and profitable crops are produced.”!® 

A new promotional technique was devised in 1913 with this 
announcement by the bureau: “A foreign missionary campaign 
is being carried forward by the Western Michigan Develop- 
ment Bureau this spring. The illustrated lecture, ‘Western 


w’Pyblicity Bulletin, No. 40, July 2, 1910, Op. cit. 

Lake County is one of ~ seven counties in the state to suffer the severest 
loss in population. Thaden, J. F. Op. cit., p. 124. Of the soils in Lake County, 
E. B. Hill, of the Michigan State College, has characterized them as follows: 
“The soils in Lake County and the northern portion of Newaygo are generally 
dry sands of low productivity and are quite similar to the soils of Area 13.” He 
further describes the soils as “low in organic matter, low in moisture-holding 
capacity, and low in productivity when in cultivation.” Hill, E. B. Types of 
Farming in Michigan, Special Bulletin 206, Revised June, 1939, Michigan Peg 
College, Agriculture Experiment Station, East Lansing, Michigan, pp. 77, 24-25. 
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Michigan, the Land of Fruit and Fortune,’ is being scheduled 
for strategic points in northern Illinois and eastern Iowa. The 
lecture will be given by the secretary of the Bureau, John I. 
Gibson, and will be so presented as to convince the people of 
the crowded agricultural sections visited that they can do no 
better in looking for further lands to conquer than by locating 
in the Western Michigan country. Better than 100 farm and 
orchard views will be used in convincing those who attend 
the lectures that the Western Michigan region is ahead. Lec- 
tures have already been arranged for the following Illinois 
cities: Pontiac, Streator, Odell, Dwight, Ottawa, La Salle, 
Ashton, De Kalb, Rochelle, Dixon.””” 

That the bureau was using numerous advertising techniques 
by 1913 is seen in the following summary: 1. Exhibits at 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, and many Michigan towns. 
2. Missionary campaign into Ilinois and Iowa; 6500 copies of 
“Western Michigan” distributed. 3. Alfalfa campaign in 8 
western Michigan counties. 4. Road meetings at more than 
a dozen Western Michigan towns from Muskegon to Pellston. 
5. Orchard demonstrations by trained men. 6. An educational 
‘ampaign covering 3 days in Mecosta county. 7. Special meet- 
ings, including talks, addresses by officers of the bureau. 
8. Publicity—distribution of 25,000 copies of an illustrated 
magazine; 54 news letters sent out; 100 columns of special 
reading material supplied to newspapers. 9. Photographs— 
241 photographs for advertising Western Michigan had been 
secured by the Bureau photographers.*! 

Coincidently, when the promotional work of the bureau 
was approaching its height, the origin of the largest agricul- 
tural colony of Lithuanians in the United States, located in 
Manistee, Mason, Lake and Oceana counties, was being es- 
tablished.*") An anomaly concerning Lithuanians in the United 
: *Publicity Bulletin No. 98, April 12, 1913, Op. eit. 

“Publicity. Bulletin No. 104, October 11, 1913, Op. eit. 

*Roucek, Joseph S. American Lithuanians, p. 18. This Lithuanian colony is 
but one of the many foreign agricultural colonies in Northern Michigan. ‘There 
are at least 180 ‘Little Finlands,’ ‘Little Polands,’ ‘Little Denmarks,’ and other 


nationality settlements in the rural areas, particularly in northern Michigan, 
characterized by languages, organizations, institutions, economic activities, cus- 
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States is the fact that although these people have emigrated 
from a country which even today is definitely rural in the 
composition of its population, and agrarian in its cultural 
habits, they have quite universally forsaken a deep rooted 
bondage to the soil upon their arrival in America. An ex- 
planation for their action may be found in their relative in- 
digence upon arrival. This caused them to seek any employ- 
ment they could find in American cities. Also, they were 
deeply cognizant of the excessive taxation at the hands of the 
Russian government while Lithuanian peasants and had a dis- 
taste for an existence full of drudgery and fruitless toil with 
the earth. Therefore, many, even if they are in a position 
to farm, generally have not preferred to leave urban environ- 
ments for an agrarian life in this country. 

In the case of the western Michigan colony,’ it may be said 
that most of the Lithuanian farmers who have come there did 
not settle directly upon their arrival in America. They did 
not have the necessary initial capital to start farming. Their 
economic status compelled them to get any sort of work in 
towns and cities. The case of Charles Kasarskis,?* one of the 
earliest Lithuanian pioneers in the colony, is somewhat typical 
of the experiences of the settlers in the vicinity of Irons, Lake 
County, where many of the farmers are Lithuanian. 

Charles Kasarskis arrived in America in 1908, when he 
was twenty years old. Within three weeks after his arrival, 
through the aid of a friend, he secured employment at the 
American Steel & Wire Company, De Kalb, Illinois. After 
four years of factory work, he felt that his health was not as 
good as it might be. He then obtained work on a farm six 
miles east of De Kalb. Kasarskis liked farming and wanted 
to run his own farm. But he found land values around 
toms, habits and traditions peculiar to their country. This heterogeneity of 
people, of diverse customs, political traditions, religious practices, and educational 
objectives and standards frequently complicates the normal functioning of com- 
munity enterprises.’”’ Thaden, J. F. Op. cit., pp. 134-136. 

2There are Lithuanian farmers living near Ludington, Hart, Scottville, Cus- 
ter, Fountain, Dublin, Irons, Peacock, Branch, Carr Settlement, Bass Lake, 


and Luther. 
*4This information was secured from a personal interview. 
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De Kalb, which is situated in the corn-hog belt, prohibitive. 
In 1913, land there was worth $200 an acre and up. He 
realized the difficulty of becoming established as a farmer in 
northern Illinois. 

As the result of having read an advertisement concerning 
the sale of cut-over land in Michigan, he communicated with 
William Schwager, who had a real estate office in Chicago. 
Schwager had bought land in 1913 from the Ruggles Lumber 
Company and also from the Buckley Lumber Company, of 
Manistee, for $1.50 an acre, and advertised in numerous farm 
magazines and newspapers, including Lithuanian publications 
in Chicago. Upon Schwager’s invitation, Kasarskis came to 
Wellston, Michigan on April 6, 1914. On an option with 
Schwager he had purchased 40 acres of land about 9 miles 
from Wellston but then exchanged it for 80 acres along the 
Little Manistee river, about 6 miles from Irons, at $25 an acre. 
No buildings were on the uncleared land. He felt that despite 
sandy spots on the land there was much of it that contained 
sandy loam, and so arranged to pay for the balance and to 
secure an abstract at the county seat in Baldwin. 

One of Kasarskis’ earliest neighbors in the sparsely settled 
area was a Lithuanian by the name of Charlie Jurgaitis, who 
owned 40 acres of land a quarter of a mile away. Jurgaitis 
had come from Springfield, Illinois, where he had been a coal 
miner. He had purchased his land from Antanas Keidas, a 
Lithuanian who lived three miles from Irons, and was a land 
agent for various lumber companies. On August 2, 1915, 
Charles Kasarskis was married to Polly Rimkus, daughter of 
a Lithuanian who had come from Rockford, [llinois, on a 
vacation and had decided to settle down in Lake County. 
More members of the Lithuanian agricultural colony were 
added when Kasarskis in May 1916, induced his brother, 
Joseph, and his family, of De Kalb, Illinois, where Joseph was 
a steel worker, to buy a farm in Lake County. This 80 acre 
farm, with 30 acres cleared, was located a mile north of his 
own property. 
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In 1924, Charles Kasarskis sold his farm and moved to Chi- 
cago. Meanwhile the Irons Lithuanian colony has grown until 
now there are approximately 100 Lithuanians families in the 
vicinity. Despite this influx of Lithuanians, the population of 
the surrounding area has declined and today it is filled with 
many “ghost farms” as a sad reminder of an abortive effort to 
realize dreams of the land as a cut-over Canaan. 

The efforts of the Western Michigan Development Bureau, 
of the lumber companies, railroads, and real estate agents to 
transform the Manistee National Forest Area and other parts 
of western Michigan from a lumbering frontier into a cut- 
over Canaan proved to be so completely a dismal failure that 
during the time the promotional efforts of the bureau, 1909- 
1918 were in full swing not only were non-state people, except 
for minority nationality groups, not coming into the decadent 
counties but native residents were moving out. “The prosper- 
ity engendered by the exploitation of the thin layer of leaf 
mould proved to be an agricultural mirage for northern set- 
tlers. After a cropping or two the fertility of the soil vanished 
and the land became sub-marginal. Had the early settlers in 
northern Michigan recognized fully the fact that many of the 
forest types in that region were positive indicators of land 
unsuited to profitable agricultural development, much labor 
and capital expended in land clearing and many heartaches 
from disappointed hopes might have been avoided. Many 
‘farms’ with over one hundred acres of cleared land, house, 
and other farm buildings were later abandoned and reverted 
to the state for non-payment of taxes. One township in north- 
ern Michgian where practically every section of land in 1890 
included three or four farms is today entirely overgrown with 
trees and shrubs. As abandonment increased, roads were 
allowed to grow over, schools closed for lack of students, and 
townships had to be consolidated because there were not 
enough residents to hold township offices. Thus, the lack of 
full understanding of land use values by the settlers, by their 
leaders, and by public officials, together with strong pressure 
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by those who had cut-over land to sell and by other home com- 
munity boosters, not only led to losses by misguided settlers, 
but retarded the entire social and economic development of 
northern Michigan.”*° Such has been the tragedy of the cut- 
over area. 

The necessity of transforming Michigan's cut-over area into 
one where forestry will be practiced rather than a sub-marginal 
agriculture has been brought about only by a disillusionment 
which has lasted for more than a quarter of a century and 
which apparently still lingers. Hence, it is to be expected that 
the transition from abortive agriculture to forestry will in- 
volve serious adjustments, which P. A. Herbert, of the Mich- 
igan State College, has so well pointed out. The complexity 
of the problem requires the best of planning for such physical 
factors as soil productiveness, vegetation, as well as such eco- 
nomic and social factors as land ownership, property value, 
income, racial characteristics, standard of living, land usage, 
ete., must all be considered.*® 

Encouragingly, Michigan, in line with another Middle-West- 
ern state, Wisconsin, has taken steps to achieve a rural land 
planning program." In 1935, the Michigan legislature passed 
a rural zoning law, Public Act 44, which provides authority 
by the state to zone natural resources on a county or an inter- 
county basis, with no control by individual townships over 
zoning. The purpose of the act is to plan for the use of the 
land for trade, agriculture, forestry and soil conservation. 


*Herbert, P. A. ‘Land and Forests,’ in Michigan Today, Bulletin No. 307, p. 45. 

For example, statistics for Lake County show that the average length of the 
growing season is 140 to 150 days, and that the average date of the last killing 
frost in the spring is from May 10 to May 20. The annual precipitation is about 
30 inches. In 1930, the population of Lake County was under 25 people per 
square mile. The value of farm land and buildings per acre in 1930 for all of 
Lake County was in the 0-29 dollar category. Maps showing acreages for alfalfa. 
timothy and clover, corn, oats, barley, winter wheat, field beans, potatoes, and 
sugar beets, all show dismal results for the Manistee National Forest Area. The 
average crop yield for Lake County in alfalfa is 1.24 tons, corn, 21.9 bushels. 
oats, 19.2, wheat, 13.8, rye, 9.9, beans, 8.2, potatoes, 87 bushels per acre. The 
percentage of tillable land in Lake County is hay, 16%, pasture, 26%, spring 
grains, 4%, fall grains, 3%, corn, 11%, beans, 2%, potatoes, 3%, fruit, “30,, idle 
for fallow, 27%. Of the tillable land in Lake County, 53% is in pasture or idle 
for fallow. E. B. Hill, Op. cit., pp. 9, 10, 12, 28, 31, 36, 37, 40, 41, 42, 48, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 50, 90, 94. 

*Herbert, P. A. Op. cit., pp. 48-51. 

7The Wisconsin Blue oar Compiled by the Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library, 1937, pp. 169-183. 
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Also, the objective is to withdraw submarginal areas from 
agricultural production in Michigan. In addition, the Federal 
government has begun in several parts of Michigan a program 
of buying sub-marginal land and reverting it to different pur- 
poses.2*5 The Manistee National Forest Area is an instance of 
the conservation policy of the federal government in Michigan. 
The land is going back to its originally beautiful native state. 
Michigan's cut-over “Canaan” is coming to an end. 


*Herbert, P. A. Op. cit., pp. 48-51. 











In Otp Detroit (1831-1836) 


Letters Edited by Sidney Glazer 


Wayne University 
Dept. of History 


O SOURCES have proved more helpful in the reconstruc- 
N tion of the social and economic history of the late ter- 
ritorial and early days of statehood in Michigan than the con- 
temporary letters. Because so many of the New England and 
New York immigrants went to localities other than Detroit, 
the evidence dealing with the city, by way of comparison, has 
been meager. The following letters are especially interesting 
because they depict the experiences of three New Lebanon, 
New York (Columbia County), young men in Detroit during 
the interval of 1831 through 1836. 

Charles M. Bull was the first of the trio to reach Detroit. 
He secured a position with a Detroit grocer, Alexander Mce- 
Arthur, in 1831. Later, he was employed by Thomas Owen, 
who apparently had both a brewery and a provision store. 
The thrift of Charles M. Bull enabled him to established his 
own place of business, after which Luther Bull (apparently his 
cousin) was associated with him. Hampton, a brother of 
Charles, remained in Detroit only a short time. He returned 
to his town of birth, where for a number of years he was 
Justice of the Peace.! George Bull, the brother of Charles and 
Hampton, to whom reference is made in one of the letters, 
came to Detroit in 1835 and established himself very soon as 
one of the leading attorneys in Michigan.* 
om Detroit, January 29th, 1831. 
I received your letter dated the 12th on the 25th with much 


pleasure. I had been expecting one for a long time. Ann Jane 
wrote that she would send me a letter as soon as Ledyard came 


1Ross, Robert, The Early Bench and Bar of Detroit from 1805 to the end of 
re. Richard P. Joy and Clarence M. Burton, 1907, p. 33. 
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home but I have not received any as yet. My health has been 
very good ever since I arrived here except for a week back last 
Sunday. We had a very large fire. I got my feet wet and 
took a very bad cold but I think I am getting better of it. 
There was six very large stores burned. Mr. Hart from Troy 
had a hardware store burnt with about three thousand dollars 
worth of ware in it. We have had very cold weather for a 
month back which has froze the river so hard as to give the 
Canada people a great chance to smuggle goods across but we 
have four first rate Jackson men for custom house officers who 
detect them very often. They have a sale about every week to 
sell smuggled goods. 

I think I was never in a place where money seemed so 
plenty. I have traded about 2 thousand dollars since I came 
here. Mr. McArthur does not stay in the shop much of his 
time and I have no one to help me but a small boy and it 
keeps one very busy. I have not been from the shop except to 
my meals since I came here. I have to post the books on Sun- 
day. Mr. McArthur is a great hunter. He goes out every 
week and kills a deer. We can go out about 4 miles and kill 
a deer almost any time. We can buy a deer for 75 cts. any 
time. The French here are very ignorant and the Yankees 
take them in very often. It was very difficult for me to un- 
derstand them when I first came here. There is but few who 
speak English amoungst them. Mr. Allen told me to tell you 
that they are full of anti-masonry here. He told me to tell you 
to send him a diploma next time you write to me. He is very 
steady to his business. He does not go out any oftener than 
I do. You must not expect me to write as often as you do. 
I want some one of the family to write once in 2 weeks and 
tell me the news of home sweet home. I was quite home sick 
till I got your letter. You know there is a great deal of pleas- 
ure of hearing from home. Do send me a letter often. Give 
my love to the family and all enquiring friends and accept the 
same for your self. C. M. Bull 
J. Bull Jnr. 








SIDNEY GLAZER 


Detroit, July 24th, 1831. 
Dear Father 


I received your letter some time since but have neglected 
to write until now. I hope you will excuse me for I have not 
time except Sunday’s but Mr. McArthur & I have to go ahunt- 
ing on that day or trading with the Indians. Some days we 
have 6 or 7 hundred on the commons. 

The merchants are too proud to buy their furs on Sunday 
so we play Yankee a little and speculate. I have no nows to 
write you except that our Governor has been appointed secre- 
tary at war.’ Mr. Mason our lieutenant Governor takes his 
place and his son a boy 18 years old has been appointed lieu- 
tenant Governor. I think he must have been misrepresented 
to President Jackson.* The people are all up in arms about it. 
We also have a Post Master set to us—a real Yorker. The 
Jackson paper has come out a real duty. 

I wrote a letter to Mr. Chadsey a short time since and in it 
I requested him to tell you I should not be down in the fall 
but Mr. McArthur has concluded since to send me. He does 
not calculate to get a very large stock this fall and he thinks 
I can get what he wants. He is going to make his store larger 
early next spring and get on a very large stock. I have con- 
cluded to stay with him another year. He said he will raise 
my wages. He has given me a good many presents. I have 
not lost a day since I came here. I received a letter from Ann 
Jane a short time since. She said Ledyard thinks of coming 
to Detroit to live. I think he would do very well here. Better 
than on the Perth River. I should like it very well if he would 
come. Uncle Towzer was here to see me a short time since. 
He came here to buy land but I believe he could not suit him- 
self and has gone back., Mr. McArthur thinks he will send me 
down about the middle of September. Tell Hampton to be 
ready. I will look around and try to find him a place so as to 

‘Lewis Cass. 

*The objections to the appointment of Stevens T. Mason as secretary of the 


territory were partially political, Hemans, Lawton T., Life and Times of Stevens 
Thomson Mason, Lansing, Michigan Historical Commission, 1920, pp. 54-64. 
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come up with me. I want you to write as soon as you receive 
this and tell all the news in New Lebanon. Give my best 
respects to all and accept the same. 
Yours se. 
Charles M. Bull 


Detroit, Sept. 20th, 1852. 
Dear Father 


I am happy to inform you that I have almost entirely re- 
covered from my sickness. When I wrote to you before I told 
you I was going to New York but to day I concluded not to go. 
Last Friday our clerk was taken sick with the same fever that 
I had. Mr. Owen is just able to sit up and there being no one 
here that I dare trust in the shop I concluded to order for our 
groceries. Mr. Dimill a very good friend of ours has given us 
letters of introduction to a house in New York, where he said 
we could get groceries as cheap by ordering as if I should go 
down. In your last letter you did not mention anything about 
building or moving. If you do not do either and do not want 
to use that money we owe you it would be a great accommoda- 
tion to us to have the use of it until spring. You will please 
let me know immediately. We have the amount in the bank 
and shall keep it there until we hear from you. I would not 
ask this favour of you if it was not owing to my bad luck in 
being sick so long and my taking so much money from the 
shop. Money is very scarce here as well as in all other places 
but times are getting better here. The boats have come very 
well loaded with emigrants for the week past. You will 
recollect that I gave you some hints in a letter that I wrote 
you some time since about one Miss McCormick and about 
September being the time, but owing to sickness etc. we shall 
have to put it off until November. I wish I could have gone 
home this fall and told you all about her, but I will give it to 
you in a lump. She is the best and finest disposition girl I 
ever was acquainted with, and I think she thinks as well of 
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me by her being so attentive to me when I was sick. She joins 
me in her respects to you and the family. 

Yours ete. 
John Bull Jr. Chas. M. Bull 


Detroit, July 28rd, 1833. 
Dear Father ‘ 


I received your letter of the 10th this morning and was 
very happy to learn from it that you are all well. I expect 
the letter I wrote you some time since was miscarried. I send 
you a draft payable to Hampton’s order which he can get at 
any of the banks in Albany by putting his name to the back of 
it and get some one that he is acquainted with to say he is 
H.C. Bull. Tell him to take my note up in Albany to pay his 
expences to Detroit. I send for Hampton because I see in 
your letter he is quite spunkey which I like but I can tell him 
before he comes he has got to work. The Illinois land Mr. 
Owen did not see. He enquired about it. It is 20 miles from 
any settlement but first rate land. I think you had better 
trace the deeds for the present. You will please pay the taxes 
and I will pay you. Mr. Lyon is elected by a very large ma- 
jority.” Gov. Cass was not here to the election. He arrived 
here yesterday. The antis have at last given up. They are all 
Lyon men now. 

We have had a great deal of disturbance with the negroes 


in this place. They have almost killed the Sheriff. They have . 


set the Jail on fire. They have burnt the Sheriff’s stable and 
a horse worth $150—the corporation have established a very 
strong watch now and I do not think we will have much more 
trouble. What caused the riot a man from Kentucky came 
here for 2 negro slaves. He proved they were his property 
and the Sheriff put them in Jail. The next day he took them 
out to put them on board the steam boat and about 30 negroes 
fell upon him and 4 more who was leading them down to the 


‘The reference is to the victory of Lucius Lyon, Democrat, in the election of a 
territorial delegate to Congress. 
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boat and the prisoners got away. They fled to Canada. They 
took them on the other side and put them in Jail and sent to 
the Gov. in Canada asking him to give them up to us for re- 
sisting the Sheriff. He sent an order back to give them their 
liberty.° This will encourage them to go on as they are amind 
to. I do not believe in slavery but I believe in protecting the 
laws which are made for us. 

Tell Hampton to take cabin passage across the lake. He 
may come as soon as he can get ready. 

Give my respects to all. e 

Yours se. 

J. Bull Jnr. Chas. M. Bull 

New Lebanon 


Detroit, October 19, 1833. 
Dear Father: 


I received your letter last Tuesday. I was glad to hear you 
were well. Your long silence induced me to believe you were 
unwell. I am at present good health. You write in your letter 
that you received mine. Since that I have written again. 

You will probably perceive that I was in a petulant mood 
when I wrote it. To be sure I was disappointed in not hearing 


‘from you but I promise never again to be as long in answer. 


We sent by Mr. Waite two letters and a bundle including a 
pair of gloves for Elizabeth. Also $17.00 cash in payment for 
my cloak. I think that is what you said the price would be; 
if it is more I will send the balance by the first opportunity. 
I think from what you write the climate is more mild here 
“in the bush” than in Lebanon. There have been but a very few 
days of uncomfortable weather since I came here and no frost 
up to the time of your writing. Tell Grandfather that I con- 
gratulate him on his good fortune in getting an addition to 
his pension. Charles says he has not heard anything from 
f = gy ly A "een a te te tee pgp ie a Pie eh i 


Charles M. Bull. Farmer, Silas. History of Detroit and Michigan, Detroit, Silas 
Farmer and Company, 1884, Volume I, pp. 344, 345. 
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Gates’ folks since last summer when they were doing extraordi- 
nary well. You will get into the country next week and will 
go through the town where Gates lives. You write that per- 
haps George may come to our place. If he comes to set up his 
business I can advise him before he starts that he will not 
succeed here because there are more lawyers in town now 
than can live by it and every place worth peopling in the 
country is already filled. You ask how business is with us. 
For the last six weeks it has been rather dull in town but I 
think we had more business than the others in proportion to 
our stock. We have now got the shop filled and consequently 
more to sell and the country merchants begin to come in for 
their winter stock which makes business more brisk. We can 
sell as cheap as any of them because Charles being more lucky 
than the others purchased his groceries at least 10% cheaper 
in New York than any merchant in town. You ask how I am 
pleased with the place. Detroit of all the places in the United 
States is the best situated for an industrious, economical, 
young man to get and live in because it is in the first place 
healthy. It is also growing very fast, and will, when Michigan 
takes her state amongst the states of the Union, be then the 
best place for business in that state. We have the advantage 
over all the other places in the state in situation, in the growth 
of the place, and in the health and independence of its in- 
habitants. Consequently if a young man comes here de- 
termined to do well and grows up with the place and gets his 


friends and customers firmly established he will stand a better 


chance to get rich than those who come some years from this. 
It is for this reason that I am pleased with the place. The 
place is filled with enterprising folks, principally Yankees, a 
majority of whom are pretty clever people. It is for this rea- 
son that I like the inhabitants. I remain in Mr. Owen’s 
family because it is their wish. They seem to be very well 
pleased with me so far and I endeavor to return their good 
wish. Mrs. Owen especially seems very friendly to me. Mr. 
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Owen has two very fine ponies about four feet high and as he 
never rides himself Mrs. Owen and I may take a ride together 
occasionally. The horses are very fine. I could have bought a 
very fine pony a few days since for $40.00 worth in Lebanon 
$100.00 Remember me to all my friends and enemies in 
Lebanon. Tell them they may have a chance of seeing me 
again in Lebanon in 3 or 4 years. Remember me to Grand- 
father. Tell Mother I am not rich yet so she must wait a 
while before she gets her frock she told me to send her. Tell 
Elizabeth that she has got a brother in Michigan by the name 
of Hampton. She may forget it. Tell the young ladies who 
inquire about me in Lebanon that there are fine girls in 
Michigan as well as New York. Charles will give his opinion 
concerning the Davis lot and I think from what he says that 
we are both of the same opinion. 
Yours, 


Hampton C. Bull 


P. S. You must excuse the bad writing and bad composi- 
tion in this letter because I write with a very bad pen. What 
I mean by Yankees are those born in the United States. 


Dear Father: 


Sir: As Hampton has left a small space for me I shall try 
to fill it up with something. Business has been rather dull 
with us for 2 weeks back on account of the bad weather on 
the lakes. There has been a number of wrecks more than was 
ever known on the lakes. The steamboat George Washington 
a boat built this summer which cost $100,000 was wrecked on 
the Canada shore and has gone to pieces. The schooner Albert 
Boys capsized and every soul on board was drowned. The 
schooner Michigan the largest vessel on the lakes was driven 
ashore and has gone to pieces and a number of smaller vessels 
are ashore which probably will not get off.- The new boat 
called the Michigan left here for the first time last Saturday 
for Buffalo. She returned today with United States soldiers 
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for Green Bay. She gets $6,000 for taking them there. She 
is the best and finest finished boat in the United States. 

Mr. Owen has dissolved with Mr. Scott in a brewery and 
I am with Mr. Owen in it. Mr. Owen and Mr. Seott cleared 
last season $1,200 in a brewery and I think we shall if nothing 
happens clear as much or more this season. As it respects 
the Davis lot. I think it’s a cheap piece of property if it’s that 
one next to the road above Lake Richer Turn. By faith you 
must recollect what you told me about building when he was 
in Lebanon. Hampton wishes you to tell Mother to keep 
Elizabeth away from the Babcock children, and above all, 
take care of the dog. Give all my respects to the young ladies 
in New Lebanon and tell them I am coming down in the 
Spring to get one of them to take with me to Detroit without 
joking. I am 

Yours respectfully, 


Charles M. Bull 


August 16, 183¢ 

Dear Father 
As Hampton has come to the determination to go home and 
his health is so poor so I think it is best that he should do 
so. He will probably start from here next week. It is now 
7 o'clock P. M. and there has been no more cholera cases this 
day. There was a few attacked last evening but not so violent 
as usual. They are all recovering. We are in hopes that it has 
subsided, but it has been sorrowful times here since the first 
of August. Since that time there has died with cholera at 
least 160 besides a number with other complaints. There has 
more died according to the population than ever did in New 
York.’ This place contains a population of about 5000 in- 
habitants and I presume 2000 have fled from the place. Busi- 





‘Detroiters apparently held to the view early in the epidemie that the out- 
break was not serious, Not until August 19th, when it subsided, did they realize 
the true extent of its character. Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser, Aug- 
ust 19, 1834. 
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ness is very dull. No one dares to come in from the country 
and about half of the steam boats are laid up. 

I should be glad to have Luther start as soon as this reaches 
home if he can conveniently. If not to start as soon as 
Hampton arrives as it regards my dissolution with Mr. Owen. 
Hampton will tell you all about it when he gets home. At 
any rate I come out with flying colors. Please give my respects 
to W. M. Bently. Tell him that the King family are all well. 
Little Dan is in Mackenas (Mackinaw). Please give my re- 


spects to all. Youn 


Chas. M. Bull 


Detroit, August 16th, 1834 

Dear Father 
We have received your letter dated August 8th and I will 
now hasten to answer. ‘Tis true that I am unwell but not so 
much so but that I can attend to business. About 3 weeks 
ago I was so sick that I was confined for a number of days 
to the house. If I had been at home you would have known 
what would have been good for me, yet I was so ’fraid of 
being a burden and expence to my friends here that I went 
to work before I had really recovered, and besides I am afraid 
of the doctors in this place as they give Calomel in every 
case without mercy. Tell Ann that I am very thankful for 
her intended present, but there is no need of sending it now 
as perhaps I shall soon see her. She can send it to the others 
if she has a mind, her sister in law is well worthy of any 
present that she may offer. She is as fine a young woman as 
there is in this country. We have got in her a worthy sister 
as Charles has a good wife. Charles is now keeping house 
and boards his hands which I think is a great deal cheaper 
than as he was living before. The Corporation are going 
on their old way they meet and adjourn without doing scarcely 
any business besides the suppression of groceries. They have 
summoned a jury to try them three times and still adjourn, 
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they meet again next Monday and I hope to adjourn again 
even if they do not I think they cannot get a jury who will 
agree. One of the older men died last Wednesday. You in- 
quire how the politicks run. At present the chief subject of 
a political nature seems to be, who will be our next governor. 
Tis true they keep up the cry of we Whigs and you Tories 
but as often as they call me by the latter name I answer 
them by giving them a red herring thinking that they must 
be fond of their Nova Scotia brethren. Gen Cass arrived a 
few days ago. I understand he is going to divide his farm into 
lots and sell them which will be the greatest benefit that 
could befall this city. His farm lies below the city on the 
river. The City is thickly settled. I own to his line and if 
he should sell the City will immediately work downwards. 
Business at present is very dull, caused by the sickness. On 
the 2nd of August the Steam Boat Pennsylvania brought 2 
fellows from Buffalo with the cholera; they died here, and 
from that time it has spread with unparileled rapidity 
through the City; it is at present subsiding; along the fore 
part of this week there were from 20 to 30 deaths a day, they 
are principally strangers who are irregular in their habits 
it is always preceeded by a diarrhoea from 6 to 24 hours which 
can easily be checked. The place contains 5000 inhabitants 
and at least 2000 have fled. Some of the greatest men in town 
have died with it. 2 of our best doctors, Gen. Larned, etc. 
are dead and a great many more are sick with it. The doctors 
give Calomel to all who are taken and all who have medical 
advice have died. As quick as the cholera subsides and I hap- 
pen to live through it, I shall start for home. I shall start at 
any rate if I am well enough next week. Luther may have 
his choice to start at the same time that I do or stay until 
I come home. I think he had better start as quick as you get 
this as it is hard to get a hand to stay in my place until 
he comes. Tell Luther to tell Mrs. Gilbert that she was mis- 
taken about my being home sick. Tis true I am anxious to 
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get home for I know that I shall get my health if I do, but 
his letter seems to insinuate that the thought of home makes 
me sick. Tell her that she is wrong for thinking so. Tell Luther 
that I am very thankful for this first favour from him. I 
think it is the first communication by letter that I ever re- 
ceived from him. I am extremely anxious to know what has 
become of James. Have you heard from him lately? This 
letter will not require an answer as I shall be at home almost 
before you could send an answer. Tell Luther to give my love 
to the girls especially to Pinky and the Captain. He does 
not know of all the news that I have heard of these fair ladies 
since I came here. Give my love to Elizabeth, Ann Jane & 
Mother and to all enquiring friends. 
Hampton C, Bull 


Detroit, June 17, 1836 
Dear Hampton: 

I received your letters and neglected to answer them for two 
reasons, first I expected Charles would go to New York this 
week, second I have been so very busy. We have done a great 
business since the first of April. Our receipts amount to the 
sum of between $3,000 and $4,000 in cash besides what we 
have charged, which amounts to a great deal because’ money 
has been so very scarce. Charles will be down very soon I 
think, but business is very rushing. We have started our 
new store on Woodbridge Street which has been in operation 
about one month. I have had to do all the business in the 
store. Charles has been very busy building his new house. 
We have done a business in the new store of from $30 to $50 a 
day and I think that is pretty well for a beginning. We will 
ship very soon some maple sugar and so on for you. We will 
write and let you know if it starts before Charles does. How 
does grandfather like the Knickerbocker? I presume he has 
received them by this time. I send you Richard of York a 
novel. I do not know who is the author. You must not 
consider yourself neglected if I do not write as often as you 
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do. I have hardly time to post books and it is some time 
since I have played at the flute. We sell some days from 300 
to 500 glasses of soda, and as we open at 5 and shut up at 10 
you will see that after making up my accounts at night I 
feel more like jumping into bed than writing. O. arrived 
here safe and has taken up a lot of land. I wish to call on 
them and tell them that when Charles comes down I shall 
send them their pay. Benjamin tells me that you go to see 
none of the girls. Tell me in your next what is the reason 
Jacob Faithful says about being too independent. With love. 
Yours, 
Luther Bull 
Dear Father: 

I suppose you have been looking for me this some time, and 
should have been at your place before this time had it not 
been for my interest to stay. There is no money here except 
what goes through the land office. I have at this time four 
times as many debts due me than I have had any spring 
since I have been in business. It is out of the question to 
collect anything. I find there is no other way but to get 
everything secured before I start for your place. I have 
had very good luck so far and think I shall be able to start 
next week. You will see that it is for my interest to get 
everything before I start. I am told by the boys from your 
place that money is very scarce. I will tell you the reason. 
Everything that has arrived in this place from the East on 
an average 1,000 persons every day since the first of May, and 
all to buy land. They are the ones to make the money so 
searce. And the banks in New York State I am told do not 
discount at all, neither do they have the money. All goes into 
the treasury and there it lies idle. Something must be done or 
this country will be in a devil of a fix soon. 

Yours, 
C. M. Bull 


P. 8S. I shall write you again a day or two before I start. 
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THE WomMAN PIONEER OF THE 
EIGHTEEN ForTIES 
By Betu WILLIAMS 
Newton Falls, Ohio 


HE period of the eighteen forties has been called the 
i peers of American History.” At that time 
Americans first began to realize their power as an awakening 
great nation. Then the American way of life came into being 
as something so unique in the world that Europeans came 
to look, and afterward went home to write books about a 
nation wherein every mother’s son might aspire to be its 
leader. 

In those days of a hundred years ago when the famous 
Baltimore clippers sailed the seven seas, there were seen the 
first beginnings of our great ocean liners, the first scattered 
lines of our network of railroads. The first telegrams were 
being sent, and newspapers went out to investigate and report 
conditions as well as news. Then, too, American women felt 
the first awakening of social consciousness and worked for 
reform and for temperance. Writers and poets and musicians 
began to develop American individuality in art. Opportunity 
in industry and agriculture led all men to feel they could 
earn for themselves, if not a fortune of ten or twenty thou- 
sand dollars, at least a modest condition of being their own 
masters. Then it was begun to be said: “To be an American 
is to have all doors open.” 

Michigan had just begun to emerge from the wilderness. Its 
small settlements were composed of English and French and 
Seotch and Ivish and German, many of whom were born in 
the “old country.” They came to Michigan for many reasons, 
but having seen and been captivated by its beautiful, rich 
wilderness, and warm-hearted people, they remained to build 
a great state. 

Travel to Michigan by the pioneer woman was sometimes 
by cumbersome wagons drawn by oxen along narrow trails or 
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rough corduroy roads. Often she had to depend on ferries 
to ford the streams, for there were few bridges. As _ her 
journey took her far into unbroken wilderness, she might hear 
the howling of wolves or see a pack of them chasing a deer. 
Sometimes she came to her new home on a small, rocking 
steamboat which had to put in to shore and anchor when 
a storm arose. She might have dared to ride on the Central 
railroad with its low-hung coaches boasting of a tremendous 
speed of thirty miles an hour but averaging only ten or twenty. 
Though long winters and deep snows and privation tried 
the mettle of the pioneer wife, she found much to interest her 
in her new home. When she settled near one of the embryo 
communities in Michigan, she would meet other women from 
all levels of life, striving to maintain old standards among 
the privations of the new environment. She saw neighbors 
coming long distances, dividing their grain with each other, the 
men staying to help cut the winter supply of wood for a new 
family, the women gathered around a quilting frame, ex- 
changing pioneer methods of “doing without.” In winter 
they came with footwarmers or with hand warmers bound 
round with velvet, to keep them comfortable over slow miles 
of frozen rough roads. As they looked around the cabin of 
the new comer they might exclaim over an old fiddle-churn 
setting in the corner, and ask to see it operate by drawing 
the bow back and forth making the center go around. They 
might look over the fire-place and see a pair of dueling pistols 
brought along by the man in the house, for everyone went 
armed in those days, not only the man of the forest, but even 
college boys. She might see, neglected on its shelf, an old 
square-glass whale-oil lantern with its pointed tin top, or a 
well-used candle lantern to be taken out doors. She might 
see a small, cherished accordian, made by Van Zandt, which 
the owners could not bring themselves to part with when they 
had packed their possessions for the trip to Michigan. 
In her own cabin, the woman of 1840 could look out her 
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window and see her man flailing out grain, or clearing brush 
and trees, or perhaps just cutting rings around the trunks to 
kill the leaves that first scattered crops could be planted. 
She went into the fringes of the forest and gathered wild 
raspberries and strawberries to put “down” in crocks for 
glass cans for preserving were unknown then. She strung 
apples for drying, fried down sausage and “brined” pork and 
beef. On baking days she filled three-gallons crocks with 
fried cakes and cookies and sometimes baked five or six pies. 
In many homes there were “good providings,” and the famous 
Michigan appetite to consider. She knew it took four armfuls 
of wood to heat the brick oven just outside her door, and 
that the fire must burn just twenty minutes, and then be 
removed, her baking put in, the loaves first and the smaller 
things in order. 

She gathered herbs. She knew sassafras tea was good for 
boils, boneset fine for fevers, and that lobelia brought out 
measles. Elder blossom tea, or catnip, helped upset stomachs. 
Sage was good for worms. 

If she went to town to do her “trading,” besides buying sup- 
plies for the house, she would have access to the craftsmen 
of the settlement, the tanner, the steamstress, the cobbler 
who made as weil as repaired. She might fulfil a long 
standing ambition to go into the cabinet maker’s shop and 
order a chair or a chest of drawers. She knew where to find 
the houses of those engaged in the professions, two or three 
ministers, a lawyer, a physician, and a school teacher. Her 
husband went with her to the stores because one of them might 
perform the services of a bank. He also attended to his 
business with the miller. Sometimes she could not always 
get all the staples she required at the stotes. Often they 
were brought in by boat and if the small steamer had the mis- 
fortune to become frozen in the ice, she had to wait until the 
ice was thick enough for the goods to be carted over it. 

While she was near the settlement she might see a whole 
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band of Indians drunk, except for one who was appointed to 
stay sober and take care of the rest. She might see the com- 
manding figure of a settlement official heading for the wig- 
wams, Snapping a black snake whip with which to adminster 
fear to some Indian who had gone berserk with drink and 
who had started to beat the squaws. Or she might see a band 
of Indians moving to another site, using their native vehicles 
of two long poles harnessed to Indian ponies, with the rear 
ends of the poles dragging on the ground weighted down 
with their possessions and a papoose or two. Or, she might 
have stood entranced listening to a traveling preacher leading 
hundreds of Indians in song, or heard the groans of an old 
medicine man in conflict with his soul over giving up his 
precious medicine bag for the preacher’s religion. 

Sometimes, on the way home, she’d stop to look inside a 
log school whose fire-place gave out a cozy warmth. The seats 
would be made from pine slabs, with wooden pegs instead of 
legs. Some of the scholars might have turned their backs 
on the teacher while “beating up” a lesson. If they got unruly, 
the teacher sent for some switches and used them with an 
experienced hand. 

If the pioneer woman stopped to call on a neighbor, the 
door was not opened to her. Her hostess merely called, “Come 
in!” And if she stayed for the noon meal she was told to 
“take right hold and help yourself.” She enjoyed sopping 
up the gravy. That was considered good form and_ saved 
waste. And why not? She had once seen a grand lady take 
some water in her mouth, gurgle it around, and shoot it back 
into the glass. 

During the call she'd hear snatches of the argument her 
husband and his‘host would be conducting over the respective 
qualities of Whigs and Democrats. She’d laugh softly when 
her hostess ventured a side remark that “as for herself, she 
was a good Whig, and wouldn’t even borrer from a Democrat!” 

After the pioneer woman reached home again, over the 
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evening meal, they’d talk about what they’d heard in town. 
A. fife and drum corps had quickened their pulse. They’d 
heard gossip that the eccentric town codger had died and left 
his property to George the Third. 

Sometimes a tin peddler might drive into her yard and 
exchange his wares and news for her handiwork which oc- 
cupied her “sit-down” time after she had made all her own 
and her children’s clothes and most of those of her husband's. 
Her own best dress often meant the sewing together’ of twelve 
ov fifteen yards of material. 

Her grown daughter just needed a minister (and a man) 
to get married. She might take her wedding tour on horse- 
back, or she might just walk across the fields a piece, where 
her father and their neighbors had helped her young husband 
to “raise” a cabin. The new bride listened gravely to her 
mother, who admonished her that “it isn’t what you make, 
but what you save, that helps you to get ahead.” The young 
husband might earn a little extra by working out at fifty 
cents a day. And when he sold a load of wood, she went 
along with him to deliver it, perched on top, and knitting all 
the way. She might knit, even, when on a three mile walk 
to call on a friend. And when she came back to her new home 
she would stop a moment, elated, at the bright patch of color 
confronting her, for her door would be painted red, perhaps, 
and the pathway to it bordered with four o’clocks, larkspur, 
pinks and hollyhocks. 

If she went to a New Year's party, with the others, she 
sang rollicking songs, danced square dances, polkas and reels. 
After partaking of a heavy repast including maple beer, the 
company would all go to sleep, the grown-ups lying back in 
their chairs, while the children lay in rows on the beds or 
on the floors waiting for daylight in which to go safely home. 
And if one of the children was told to look “into the clock,” 
by its mother, she would know that the child’s face needed 


washing, for most clocks had mirrors. 
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When the pioneer woman wasn’t thinking about her work 
and planning for the future, she’d reflect on the great state 
she had come to, and how education was growing. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Detroit had sent to Europe for five 
thousand books, but who’d have time to read them all? Per- 
haps some of them would be put into the branches of the 
college at Pontiac and Monroe and Niles. 

The pioneer wife liked to talk “as well as the next one,” 
especially: when a newcomer came from the East. She’d listen, 
often in unbelief, at the glamorous tales of the eastboard 
cities, where ladies of fashion “valivanted” around in silks 
and satins and feathered bonnets. It was said that some 
of them had half a dozen changes of diess a day, and all kinds 
of sweet smelling skin lotions including a freckle wash. And 
when beautiful ladies went to the teas and dinners and 
theatres the men they went with wore Byron collars, frilled 
shirts, tasselled coats, pantaloons tucked in shiny boots, and 
had whiskers only under their chins. 

Sometimes the pioneer woman, living so far away from city 
gayety, felt a desire to spend just one week in that great shin- 
ing city of New York, with its three-hundred thousand popula- 
tion, its turpentine lights. She would plan to eat at least once 
in the new “quick lunch.” She’d go to Castle Garden, or to 
the Madison Cottage road-house, and of course to the Bowery. 
It would be fun to watch the great unmannered hug their 
girls during a romantic scene, and hear them make com- 
ments to the actors as they played their parts. She might 
go to see Fanny Essler, the loved European dancer, or be 
thrilled by the dramatic Madam Celeste, or Mrs. Knight in 
the role of the Gypsy Queen. She wanted to feel uplifted 
hearing Fanny Butler read Shakespeare. She wouldn't neglect 
seeing Edwin Forest or Tyrone Power. 

But, if the pioneer woman’s wish for travel was never grati- 
fied, she could at least turn her attention to the book shelves 
of a friend who had, at prodigious cost, brought his library 
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to Michigan. She could learn much about the great outside 
world from them. She’s find the works of James Fennimore 
Cooper, of Byron, Moore, Tennyson, and Dickens. She’d 
read Mr. Emerson’s essays, Mr. Beecher’s sermons, or Mr. 
Bancroft’s history. She laughed at the writings of Cornelius 
Mathews, and wondered about the new kind of story by Mr. 
Poe. 

If she craved lighter reading she’d choose the thrillers, 
“Wieland,” “The Hawk of Hawkes Hollow,” “Nick of the 
Woods.” She might peek into a copy of the “Art of Love,” 
or “Remedy for Love,” carefully hiding it from the rest of 
her family lest she be thought unfastidious. And there were 
“Humility Before Honor, Backbiting, and The Wrongs of 
Woman,” “Henpecked Husband,” “The Horrors of Delirium 
Tremens.” 

There were more practical items from the outside world 
that interested the pioneer woman of Michigan. These were 
new inventions which would affect her future life. One was 
the unbelievable invention of a sewing machine by Mr. Howe. 
Another was the new Franklin stove with its open grate. 
Iron ranges for cooking caused controversy between the older 
house-wives and the younger ones. Modern young wives, lazy 
things, talked about their labor saving and the cleanliness of 
the new stoves, and said it was old-fashioned for their 
mothers to say that fire-places and brick ovens made for 
greater delicacy in cooking. 

Newspapers gave accounts of beautiful walls in the new 
frame houses on which wall paper was spread for the first 
time. These same houses boasted of carpets on the floors 
instead of rag rugs, and had daguerreotypes of loved ones 
setting around on the “Chickering” piano. Newspapers in- 
terested her husband, too, with accounts of the expansion of 
America in the Gulf states, and in the west. They were sorry 
about the defeat of their own Lewis Cass for the presidency 


on account of his views about the way to abolish slavery. 
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And she joined with her man in the strain and excitement of 
days when they had to decide if they should drop everything 
in Michigan for the gold stampede to California. 

Taking everything into consideration, the pioneer woman 
of the Eighteen Forties thought that the opportunities of 
that day outweighed the hardships. And when her mind 
(welled on the breathless occurrences in her settlement, state 
and nation, such as the wonders of the telegraph, railroad, 
invention, torch light parades, the splendor of American cities 
and their marvelous doings, the pioneer woman could not 
imagine a more exciting or brilliant age could ever come again, 
and thanked her lucky stars that she was a part of it. 
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Sources For Tue History 
OF 
WayYNE CouNTY 
IN THE 
Burton HistroricAL COLLECTION 
(Detroit Publie Library) 
By Louise Rau, ARrciivist 


Detroit 


report of the resources we have in the Burton Ilistorical 
A Colleetion pertaining to Wayne County would be as end- 
less as Scheherezade’s tale of the little locust which came to the 
granary and took another grain of corn, another, and yet 
another. You, I fear, might not have the Sultan’s interest. 
Many of you were acquainted with Clarence Monroe Burton, 
and are familiar with the character and influence of his work 
in the history of the Northwest. While a student at the 
University of Michigan, he began the collection which today 
bears his name. Until 1914 it was privately owned, but always 
open to scholars. In March, 1914, with a view to insuring 
the permanent continuance of his work, he presented the entire 
collection, together with his residence in which it was housed, 
to the City of Detroit, stipulating only that it be administered 
for the public use, and that a suitable sum of money annually 
be devoted to its further upbuilding. In 1921 the collection 
became a department of the Public Library. Although the 
significance of a library cannot be measured in statistical 
terms, a few figures will suggest its present scope. It con- 
tains approximately 83,000 catalogued books and pamphlets; 
1600 maps; 10,000 prints including slides; 1,000 scrapbooks; 
and uncounted newspapers and manuscripts. Until his death 
in 1932, Mr. Burton continued to buy for his hobby, and since 
then the Public Library has carried on through gift and 
purchase. 
If one looks at Winthrop Sargent’s proclamation setting 
up Wayne County on August 15, 1796, as that section starting 
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at a line on the Cuyahoga between Cleveland and Fort 
Laurens, west to present-day Chicago, north along the eastern 
edge of Wisconsin, and including all the present state of 
Michigan, he is surprised by its extent. Through subsequent 
changes, the county shrank, increased, and again diminished 
until it was set off with its present boundaries in 1822. 

I shall not attempt to mention all our sources for the 1796 
area. For the printed material, I shall confine myself roughly 
to present-day Wayne County. 

Probably the Michigan Pionecr and Historical Collections, 
Mr. Burton’s histories of Wayne County and Detroit, the 
Friend Palmer, Silas Farmer, Catlin and Ross writings are 
most frequently used by our public for general questions. If 
one is interested in a particular phase of county or city life, 
we have departmental reports, records of organizations, etc. 
For Detroit alone there are 11 drawers in the catalogue, 5 
of titles, 6 of subject headings. The Burton Collection gives 
newspaper service beginning with the Detroit Gazette in July, 
1817, and ending with 1899, from which year the Reference 
Department of the Library continues to today. There are 
biographical and subject clipping files and special indexes 
for local history. ; 

Genealogy interests many of our patrons. Besides informa- 
tion for all parts of the country, the Library is fortunate in 
having the volumes of vital statistics compiled under the 
direction of the Genealogical Records Committee of various 
D.A.R. chapters in Michigan. For Wayne County we have 
cemetery, birth, marriage, probate records, and land transfers. 


To my job as archivist, is in part, due my partiality for 
manuscripts over printed material. In them human nature 
is undiluted, met face to face, not interpreted by another. 
When asked how many items we have, I confess that no one 
actually knows, because they have never been counted. Several 
million would not be an exaggeration. They fill steel cases 
from floor to ceiling running half the length of the building, 
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a large vault, and a basement storage room. That they are 
not all properly arranged and indexed is my regret. How- 
ever, a recent visit to 15 eastern collections consoled me with 
the knowledge that our plight is not peculiar. We are con- 
stantly acquiring new items, and a temporary usable arrange- 
ment is much more important than stopping acquisition to 
perfect a completely catalogued collection. 

Since 1937 we have kept a record of manuscript users 
and their interests. Twenty-five authors have found material 
for books; 75 graduate theses were written in Burton; and 
uncounted term papers. Stray questions include everything 
imaginable. 

Since you as teachers are interested in historical writing, 
your own and that of your students, I shall speak briefly of 
the various periods of local history, and some of the collec- 
tions of personal papers for each, beginning with the French. 

A traveller, always interested in his hobby, Mr. Burton 
found many manuscripts in distant archives of great im- 
portance to Detroit history. Since it was impossible to secure 
the originals, he concluded that copies would prove a helpful 
supplement. From the Archives in Paris came the 12 volumes 
designated as the Cadillac Papers because they are of the 
period and about the man and his associates. Fortunately for 
the student who is not a French scholar, these have been 
translated. Many have been printed in Vols. 33 and 34 of the 
Michigan Pioneer Collections. The fur-trade contracts, made 
between eastern merchants and those coming into the western 
country, concerned young Detroit. Of them we have 22 
volumes of the Montreal Notarial Records copied from the 
originals in the Palais de Justice. These have a name index. 
There are 4 volumes of Detroit Notarial Records beginning 
in the 1750’s, but having one 1737 entry, and continuing until 
1795. A. B. and C. were copied from the originals in the 
Wayne County Archives, D. from the originals in the Dominion 
Archives, Ottawa. Of course one could wish for a large col- 
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lection of Cadillac’s own papers. We have one item, enough 
to show his handwriting. 

Although they properly belong to our genealogical resources, 
perhaps this is the moment to mention our copies of the Regis- 
ters of Ste. Anne’s Church, Detroit, and St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, Vincennes, Ind., and the splendid compilation of De- 
troit’s French Catholic families made by Father Christian 
Denissen. These supplemented by Abbé Tanguay’s Geneal- 
ogies, the Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, and yarious 
Canadian publications, enable one to trace almost any French 
family from its immigrant ancestor. 

Since most of our groups of personal papers overlap his- 
torical eras, it is impossible to draw a tight line; however, 
by birth, language, and approach to life, many of the families 
were predominantly French, and for workers in that period 
offer documentary evidence of the feudal system with its 
cens et rentes, marriage doweries, love of soil, fear of change 
to new forms of government, and business records. The Ci- 
cotte family preserved a volume listing governmental-promoted 
French settlers in the Detroit area, 1749-52, at a time when 
hardship and discouragement beset them. This book lists 
heads of families, their dependents, the grain, and number and 
kinds of farm implements, stock, etc., they received on credit. 

Records of Jean Baptiste Crete, and of the Moran, Beaubien, 
Chene, Piquette, Rivard, Labadie, Godfroy, and many other 
families may be found on our shelves. Robert Navarre, the 
first of that name, came to Detroit in 1729, and soon thereafter 
was appointed sub-lieutenant and royal notary of Fort Pont- 
chartrain. Many of his descendants live in Monroe today, 
and from them we acquired the correspondence and record 


books of Francis Navarre, active in the War of 1812, especially 


in the battle of the Raisin. 

The Campau Family MSS form the largest collection of 
French background, with those of Joseph, Daniel, and Denis 
predominating. In the autumn of 1708, Jacques, a tool-maker, 
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brought his family to Detroit, where he received a royal grant, 
Private Claim 18, now the region lying between Mt. Elliott 
and Beaufait avenues, and fronting on the river. One of the 
most interesting divisions (47 papers) shows title to Belle 
Isle during the ownership of the MecDougalls, Macombs, and 
Campaus 1768-1879, when the Island was variously known 
as Ste. Madeleine Island, Isle aux Cochons, and finally Belle 
Isle. There are petitions from the irate inhabitants strenu- 
ously objecting to private ownership because it interfered 
with their custom of pasturing cattle and keeping hogs there- 
on. The Campau Papers, 1739-1928, include Indian deeds, 
family and business correspondence, and a vast number of 
account books and lawsuits. 

In contrast to the mercantile records, we have the book of 
Father Pierre Potier, missionary to the Huron Indians, 1733- 
51, which includes a baptismal record for 1751-56. Almost 
microscopic in its writing, this account book is one of the 
earliest records of that sort in this part of the world. © 

James Sterling and John Porteous were fore-runners of the 
British merchants whose faces turned west following the con- 
quest of Canada in 1760 to benefit by the rich fur trade. 
Porteous sailed up the Lakes as early as 1761, noting in his 
diaries the geography, weather, and traders he met. Luckily 
he was here during 1763, and to his parents in Scotland wrote 
a most interesting account of the siege. James Sterling, mar- 
ried to the beautiful Angelique Cuillerier who is credited by 
some authorities with telling Major Gladwin of Pontiac’s 
plans, was a merchant, and a photostatic copy of his letter-book 
makes one wish there were more of his correspondence. 

While speaking of the Pontiac period, I should tell you of 
the so-called Pontiac Diary. Kept by an unidentified author, 
the volume gives a day-by-day account of the early weeks of 
the siege. Speculation has accredited it to Father Potier of 
the Huron Mission, Father Bocquet, curate of Ste. Anne’s 
Church, and Robert Navarre, the prothonotary. Parkman 
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used it for his Conspiracy of Pontiac, and it has been trans- 
lated three times, the last time by Professor R. Clyde Ford 
for publication in 1910. Presented to the State Historical 
Society in 1838 by Lewis Cass, it was later lost and eventually 
found by Mr. Burton in an Ecorse house once occupied by 
Judge H. H. Emmons. In 1938 it was repaired through the 
generosity of the Daughters of Founders and Patriots. 

Among the earliest British merchants were the Macombs, 
William and Alexander, sons of John Gordon Macomb who 
came to Detroit about 1765. Their ledgers, and photostats of 
the correspondence of William Edgar, their business partner, 
are typical of the period when Scotch shrewdness edged into 
the French fur trade. 

The John Askin MSS are the most complete collection for 
the British interim between French and American rule. Be- 
ginning in 1704, they afford a continuous history of Detroit 
and the mercantile activities in which he was engaged with 
Isaac Todd, James McGill, and Alexander Henry of Montreal. 
It was Askin and his associates who attempted to swing the 
big land grab known as the Cuyahoga Purchase, when mem- 
bers of Congress were approached to assist in validating the 
purchase from the Indians of a 20,000,000-acre tract which 
included the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, and the northern 
portions of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Charles Whitney and 
Robert Randall were the eastern promoters. On Dec. 28, 1795 
William Smith of South Carolina disclosed the scheme, and 
even though the Congressional Records show that the debates 
lasted from then until Jan. 13, 1796, in later years when Mr. 
Burton searched in Washington, he was unable to discover 
any of the original documents. 

Many of the Askin Papers have been published by the 
Library under the editorship of Dr. M. M. Quaife as Volumes 
I and II of the Burton Historical Records. 


John R. Williams and his father Thomas, who came out 
from Albany in 1765 and married Therese Campau, offer a 
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connecting link between the French and British, and the 
British and American regimes. Thomas’ records are of mer- 
chandise and fur trade which were continued by John R. who 
lived to be mayor of Detroit and was very active in territorial, 
political and military affairs. 

Of other merchants we have the ledgers of Ann Brown, 
James May, Meldrum and Park, and many others. 

As stated before, few of these collections break off with a 
period, for their owners lived through the territorial period 
into statehood. One of the most complete is that of Solomon 
Sibley who came from the East via Marietta, Ohio, and reached 
Detroit in time for the transition of 1796. Capable, well-edu- 
cated, trustworthy, Sibley rendered services of utmost value to 
the newly established government. In 1799 he was a member 
of the Territorial Legislature, active in securing aid for the 
1805 fire sufferers, instrumental in establishing the Bank of 
Detroit, a speculator in the Pontiac Land Co. of 1818, second 
territorial delegate to Congress where he served two terms, 
and from 1824-32 on the territorial bench. His son, Ebenezer 
Sproat Sibley was in the U. S. Quartermaster’s Dept. for many 
years, and his numerous manuscripts are excellent for mili- 
tary affairs and road construction, 1829-57. 

James Henry came to Detroit about 1796 as agent for James 
O’Hara, commissary for the U. S. Army in Pittsburgh. His 
correspondence and account books afford information about 
the life of the town, military affairs, his tanyard and saddlery 
shop. 

Of smaller American collections there are hundreds whose 
scope I can only mention. To me that of John Francis Ham- 
tramck, first American commandant, is one of the most inter- 
esting. Unfortunately the bulk of his papers has disappeared. 
Our collection consists of many originals, photostats, and 
microfilms. We have copies of Mad Anthony Wayne’s orderly 
books kept during the northwestern siege of 1792-96; papers 
of Christian Clemens, the founder of the city bearing his name. 
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Probably more theses have been written about Father Gabriel 
Richard than about any other Detroit citizen. Rector of Ste. 
Anne’s Church, delegate to Congress, co-founder of the Uni- 
versity of Michigania, and ardent partizan for the territory’s 
betterment, he was a colorful figure. 

With the coming of the Governor and Judges in 1805, Detroit 
emerged as the governmental center of a vast district, where 
the American way of life gradually supplanted that of the 
French and British. Some few of the record books of the 
Governor and Judges remain, some we know were destroyed 
or carried away by the British during the War of 1812. Per- 
haps archives of various departments in Washington hold 
others. The Burton Collection has several typed volumes re- 
cording their activities in their several capacities, 1806-36. 

To supplement these records, one can turn to the papers of 
the men themselves: Governor William Hull, Frederick C. 
Bates, James Witherell, Augustus. Brevoort Woodward. Al- 
though none in this group is large, many of their letters, 
official acts, land grants, etc., are found in other collections. 

War of 1812 documents appear in papers of the French, 
British, and American settlers, The American group includes 
the Witherells, James and his son B. F. H., Duncan McArthur, 
Green Clay, James Wilkinson, William Hull, A. B. Woodward, 
and many others. The Library has a very good collection of 
orderly books for the several periods. 

It is to be regretted that there are so few Lewis Cass let- 
ters. Some are found in the correspondence of his contem- 
poraries, and we have a small group of originals and photo- 
stats. 

For the period immediately following the War of 1812, the 
William Woodbridge MSS are excellent. Coming to Detroit 
in January, 1815, as territorial secretary, collector of customs, 
and acting governor and head of the Indian Dept. during the 
frequent absences of Lewis Cass, Woodbridge had a hand in 
many public affairs. Trained in Tapping Reeve’s law school, 
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he spent his youth in Connecticut and at Marietta, Ohio, where 
his family had settled in 1789. He had become a friend of 
Cass when the latter read law with Woodbridge’s uncle, Elijah 
Backus. In addition to the foregoing responsibilities, Wood- 
bridge practiced law, operated a 500-acre farm at Springwells, 
was our first delegate to Congress, judge of the Michigan Ter- 
ritory Supreme Court, governor of the state, and U. 8S. senator. 
Dr. Quaife spent many months editing selected Woodbridge 
MSS for publication, for which the city, as yet, unfortunately, 
has made no appropriation. They are invaluable for the stu- 
dent in that they take up the history of Detroit, Wayne 
County, and Michigan at the point where the Askin volumes 
end. It is to be hoped that a fund for publication will soon be 
allocated. 

After the War of 1812, life in Detroit took a new turn. 
There was less fear of the Indians, a greater feeling of per- 
manence, and an ever-increasing tide of immigration from the 
eastern states. Even a brief listing of our papers for the next 
century would consume more time than has been allotted me. 
I will merely mention some of the leading citizens whose 
manuscripts we have: 

John T. and Stevens T.. Mason 

Henry R. Schoolcraft 

Charles C. Trowbridge 

John P. Sheldon, editor of the Detroit Gazette 

Eurotas P. Hastings 

The Palmers, Thomas and Friend and Thomas’ illustrious 
son, Senator Thomas Witherell Palmer 

Theodore H. Hinchman 

Ramsay Crooks and other record books of the American 
Fur Co. 

The Bethune and Duffield families 

Austin Blair, Civil War Governor 

Hazen S. Pingree scrapbooks. 
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Several collections of attorneys’ papers and many, many 
others. 

Before closing, I wish to mention the material in vaults. 
Coming from certain city offices, it has been called Detroit 
City Archives. Only a very superficial inventory has as 
yet been made, and its full content and value will not be 
known until it can be gone over more carefully. Starting 
with the charter and ordinances, it includes some of the 
records of the Governor and Judges, and some for almost 
every city department from that day to this. It is to be hoped 
that in the not-too-distant future the city will be willing to ap- 
propriate an adequate sum for the proper housing and ad- 
ministration of these records, which, judged by bulk alone, 
amount to perhaps 10 tons. They cannot be available for use 
until they are more carefully sorted and indexed. Should the 
day come when Detroit has a City Archives Building, where 
such records can be cared for, doubtless some arrangement 
can be made whereby various city departments will auto- 
matically send valuable records when they cease to be of cur- 
rent use, in the same manner as federal departments send 
material to the National Archives in Washington. 
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YESTERDAYS WITH THE MAGAZINE 


(Michigan History Magazine is sent free to schools and libraries. Con- 
sult the volumes there, or write to the Michigan Historical 
Commission, Lansing) 





IiXven in peace time there is something magic about old forts 
and fortifications that stirs most of us. In war time even the 
words “fort” and “fortification” attract attention. Since the 
17th century detachments of troops have always been stationed 
in Michigan and the Great Lakes region under the flag of 
France, England or the United States. This was mainly to 
protect national interest in the fur trade, of which the chief 
Michigan centers were Mackinac and Detroit. Articles have 
appeared from time to time in the Magazine about the old 


forts of Michigan, Fort Wilkins, Fort St. Joseph, Fort Brady, 
Fort Gratiot, among them. The following pictures were used 
with articles about the forts at Mackinac and Detroit. See 
Vols. 4, 15, and 20. 


The first fort in the Mackinac country was built by La Salle 
at St. Ignace in 1679. “This was destroyed by fire in 1712. A 
new fort was built on the south side of the Straits, on a site 
near the present Mackinaw City, early in the 18th century. 
This fort was the scene of the famous Indian massacre of 17638 
during Pontiae’s war. For greater safety the British removed 
the fort to the Mackinac Island in 1780-81. The above pictures 
Fort Mackinac as it looked about the middle of the 19th 
century. 
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Fort Holmes is situated on the “turtle back,’ or Ancient 
Mackinac Island. Its position gives a commanding view of the 
Straits and of Fort Mackinac. It was originally built by the 
British after the capture of Mackinac Island in the War of 
1812, who named it Fort George, in honor of the reigning King 
George III. The Americans after the war renamed it for 
Major Andrew Hunter Holmes who was killed in the Battle 
of Mackinac Island, August 4, 1814. Through long disuse 
the fort fell into decay and in 1933 was destroyed by fire. In 
1936 it was restored to its original form by the Mackinac 
Island State Park Commission in cooperation with the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Michigan. 
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Fort Lernoult was built by the British in 1778. It cornered 
on the site of the present post office, centering at the intersec- 
tion of the present Fort and Shelby streets. The name was 
changed to Fort Shelby in 1814. In 1796, at high noon, July 11, 
the Stars and Stripes were raised for the first time over Mich- 
igan soil at Fort Lernoult. This fort was preceded by Fort 
Pontchartrain, built by Cadillac (1701) near the present corner 
of Griswold Street and Jefferson Avenue. About 1735-40 the 
site was enlarged about five times and the name was changed 
to Fort Detroit. Fort Pontchartrain stood until about the end 
of the Revolutionary War. 
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FORT LERNOULT 
(Superimposed on portion of present plan of Detroit) 
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Fort Shelby was old Fort Lernoult, renamed (1814) in 
honor of Governor Shelby of Kentucky, and in memory of the 
Kentucky frontiersmen who fought the British and Indians on 
Michigan soil in the War of 1812. It was occupied until 1826 
when it was razed. 
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Fort Wayne was named in memory of Gen. Anthony Wayne. 
The site was chosen in 1842, and the additional land acquired 
made the total site (1844) something over 96 acres. The fort 
was completed in 1851, but was not garrisoned by troops of 
the regular army until Dee. 15, 1861 (Companies B and F, 2nd 
U.S. Cavalry, Capt. Alfred Gibbs commanding). It has been 
occupied continuously since. General U. S. Grant was there 
before the Civil War. In 1850 the fort was “five miles south- 
west of Detroit,’ but is now in the heart of the city. See 
article by Col. Wade Millis, “Fort Wayne, Detroit,” in the 
Magazine for Winter, 1936, pp. 21-49. 
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General Anthony Wayne won fame for the capture of Stony 
Point during the Revolutionary War. When Washington 
broached to Wayne this undertaking not without some ap- 
prehension that the latter might regard it as too nearly im- 
possible even to attempt, tradition says that Wayne remarked, 
“T will storm hell, sir, if you will plan it.’ In 1791, after the 
defeat of Generals Harmar and St. Clair, Washington com- 
missioned Wayne to subdue the Indians of the Ohio region. 
Wayne defeated them decisively. in 1794 at the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers, near the site of Toledo, Ohio. In 1796 Wash- 
ington sent Wayne out to the Northwest again to receive the 
surrender of the British posts. See article by Col. Wade 
Willis, “A Rugged Patriot: Major General Anthony Wayne,” 
in the Spring-Summer number of the Michigan History Mag- 
azine, 1936. 
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HistroricaL News AND NOTES 


‘SC OME there are who have argued that because the way of 

S life among free peoples was imperfect, it was therefore, 
in essence, a bad way of life and ought to be cut off. To such 
people I recommend that they read history, and read it until 
they sense something of the long, slow climb of mankind up- 
ward, until they see how the work and the faith of the seek- 
ers, sometimes against long odds, have been incorporated more 
and more into a common heritage and a broadening life.”— 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, Chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity. 


THe War 


HE United States of America, in company with many 
tae nations, has been at war, virtually since December 
, with Japan, Germany, and other nations associated with 
and dominated by them. Like all other wars, this war is not 
concerned entirely with one single issue. The United States 
and its associates are fighting for their chance to do business 
with the rest of the world, to exchange their products for those 
of other countries so that they may enjoy a reasonable measure 
of economic prosperity; they are fighting against exclusion 
from the markets and the councils of the rest of the world. 
They are fighting, also, for the preservation of their inde- 
pendence, the control of their own lives. Beyond these two 
issues, and embracing them, the United States and associated 
countries are fighting for civilization. 

Uncivilized races are characterized by treachery, lawless- 
ness, absence of sense of justice, and absorption in the fight 
for loot, as well as by poverty and lack of control of natural 
resources. The present crisis has brought to a head in a 
devastating storm all of these immoral qualities of savagery 
and barbarism. Germany, Italy, and Japan have been con- 
centrating all their power and resources upon preparations for 
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a war for loot. Japan, since it seized Manchuria; Italy, since 
it attacked Ethiopia; and Germany, since it took military 
possession of the Rhineland and the Ruhr and plotted against 
Austria, have become international beasts of prey. They have 
displayed all the usual qualities of barbarism and savagery— 
treachery, deceit, lawlessness, and the by-passing of all sense 
of justice. If these qualities establish themselves throughout 
the world by the victory of the axis powers, not only democratic 
nations, but civilization itself will be set back to a new start- 
ing point. 

Many books and articles were written at the close of the 
World War of 1914-18 in the conviction that another world 
war would mean the end of civilization. Those who are old 
enough to remember the former war can testify that this was 
the general conviction even among those who did not write 
books about it. Now that the “next war” has come, many seem 
strangely to have forgotten the terror inspired by the devasta- 
tion, material and moral, wrought by the World War little 
more than twenty years ago. Yet the conviction of those 
years was not without ground; civilization itself, both eastern 
and western, may go down in the present attack of barbarism. 

There is, to be sure, talk of a “world revolution,” of. a “new 
order,” of “co-prosperity spheres” in Europe and in Asia; but 
these are only lying terms for a reign of barbarous might. In 
this there is nothing new. It is a reversion to savagery; it 
harks back to mediaeval and ancient despotism. Despotism 
may not be without great achievements in art and literature, 
but in its substitution of might for all other principles it is 
essentially incompatible with civilization. Militarization un- 
der Hitler and the Mikado is the actual, as well as the verbal 
antonym, of civilization. 

There is but one thing for America to do in the present 
crisis—that is to defeat and utterly overthrow the axis powers. 
It must be done ouickly, for a long war will be only slightly 
less disastrous than defeat. The citadel of civilization has 
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already been undermined; a few more explosions may topple 
it over. It is a vicious idea which one hears too often that a 
democracy is necessarily slow in getting started—inefficient, 
and successful only after long series of failures. Nor is it 
true that despotisms are necessarily efficient. We must rid 
ourselves of such enervating ideas, just as we must surmount 
all obstacles to full equipment for war and to its successful 
prosecution. It is in truth a total war. It calls for the im- 
mediate exertion of every power for beating the enemy and for 
preserving and developing the civilized way of life. 

All our institutions, especially governmental agencies, must 
bend themselves to the fight. They must make the situation 
clear to all citizens; they must carry on their functions as 
their share in the civilization which is at stake. Now, if ever, 
democratic institutions must work effectively, without waste, 
without graft, without promoting special interests at the ex- 
pense of general welfare—From the /ndiana Bulletin of 
History. 


- HE Fight for Liberty,’ by Kimpton Ellis, a noble state- 

7. by this able writer printed in The Bulletin of the 
California State Society Sons of the American Revolution in 
an issue just before the holidays, is worthy of a place in every 
library. Copies are obtainable from the Society at Los Angeles, 
California. We are pleased to give our readers the following 
extract: . 

Now, 150 years after the adoption of our Bill of Rights, 
tyrannical concepts of old are organized to destroy the ideas 
that our sires sacrificed to establish and fought to maintain. 
Though these concepts are centered across the Atlantic and 
across the Pacific, we could no more isolate ourselves from 
them than the colonists could separate themselves from the 
old world. Much less can we do so now, with fast-moving 
boats on the sea and in the air, and almost instantaneous com- 
munication with any part of the world. 
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When our territory was invaded and the lives of our citizens 
were snuffed out in the dastardly, treacherous, and unexpected 
attack upon Hawaii, there was brought to a head the challenge 
of these sinister old world concepts. Adolph Schickelgruber, 
alias Hitler, was fully cognizant of the liberties and rights 
proclaimed in our Declaration of Independence and our Con- 
stitution and of the great progress that had been made in our 
country under these principles, when he said, “We can never 

be reconciled to this world. One of these two must break 
asunder.” Albrecht von Schlieffen, who was Chief of the Great 
General Staff in Berlin from 1891 to 1906, prepared two plans 
before the World War that are today the basis of the drive 
against countries whose governments are based upon the prin- 
ciples proclaimed in the Magna Charta and the great docu- 
ments that have stemmed therefrom. Von Schlieffen’s plan 
No. 1 was for the conquest of Europe and finally England, and 
then, with England under control, plan No. 2 was to subjugate 
America, and particularly the United States. Said this dia- 
bolical schemer, “Germany is the one great power which is 
able to attack the United States of America.” After the in- 
vasion of the British Isles has been achieved, “no country in 
the world can muster more efficient forces, more powerful 
means for a war of landing operations, than Germany. . . In- 
vasion of America by a surprise attack is impossible because 
of the time required for the transportation of troops. Never- 
theless American resistance can be broken by inflicting mate- 
rial damage upon the entire country.” Since then, and since 
Germany’s first effort to carry out von Schlieffen’s plans in the 
World War that began in 1914, two other elements have been 
added by his successors—the parachute and the fifth column- 
ists. 

Until Japan's dastardly attack on us and Germany’s and 
Italy’s approval thereof, we of the United States, having for- 
gotten somewhat the lessons of the founders of our country 
and enjoying with too much complacency the liberties that 
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were ours with so little effort, were, like many of our country- 
men, guilty to some extent of the factors mentioned by Theodor 
Mommsen, the celebrated German historian of Rome, in the 
following paragraph quoted with approbation by von Schlief- 
fen: 

“A war of destruction is inevitably in store for a militarily 
weaker nation—only the date being uncertain. The more in- 
telligent, determined and devoted citizens of this nation will 
immediately prepare for the inevitable and will start at a 
favorable moment to compensate for the disadvantage inherent 
in their political state by a strategic offensive. These citizens 
will be checked, however, everywhere by the indolent and 
cowardly mass of the servants of money, or the senile, the mud- 
dleheaded who only try to win time in order to live and die in 
peace, to postpone at any price the ultimate fight.” 

But sooner or later the forces of iniquity expose their hand 
so clearly that even those who ran from the danger of their 
threats may see what they are up to. The liberties won and 
established at such a dear price by our brave forefathers, which 
even we of the Sons of the Revolution may have taken and 
enjoyed too smugly, are now at stake. The earthly lives of 
nearly two-thirds as many as were killed in the Continental 
army during the Revolution were destroyed in the cowardly 
one-day attack by Japan on our territory of Hawaii. That is 
modern, mechanized war, started according to the pattern of 
the Axis combination. No wonder Germany and Italy lauded 
Japan and forthwith declared war against the victim of her 
attack—the United States. 

Now our opportunity is at hand to defend the precious liber- 
ties handed down to us by our sires, to fight again the 
righteous fight for freedom! Now is our chance to prove that 
right is might! Now is the time to stop this appalling and 
arrogant attack on liberty and freedom! Much clearer than 
at Lexington will the shot we fire be “heard round the world”! 


No longer shall we shout “peace, peace when there is no 
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peace.”” When victory crowns our efforts may a new day dawn 
—a day of larger horizons, of greater liberties, of universal 
peace. ; 


HE Michigan Ilistorical Commission was represented at 
Ty the 56th annual meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation in Chicago on December 29, 30, 31 by its president, 
Prof. Lew Allen Chase of the Northern College of Education, 
Marquette, and by its secretary, Dr. George N. Fuller of Lan- 
sing. Of special interest for the state’s historical work and 
for all students of local history were the following sessions: 1) 
“Historical Materials,” chairman Herbert A. Kellar of McCor- 
mick Historical Association. Edgar L. Erickson of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois read a paper on “A Program for Micro- 
Copying Historical Materials ;” 2) “Historical Societies,” joint 
session of the American Historical Association and the 
American Association for State and Local History, chairman 
L. Hubbard Shattuck of the Chicago Historical Society. The 
general theme was “Increasing the Membership of Historical 
Societies ;” 3) Dinner meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association. Dr. Edward P. Alexander, secretary of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, took as his subject, 
“Let’s Study the History of Mudville;” 4) “The Study of Local 
History,” chairman Bessie L. Pierce of the University of Chi- 
cago. The following papers were read: “Local Historical Re- 
search As a Basic Discipline in the Training of Social Scien- 
tists,” by Mrs. Constance M. Green of Smith College; “Co- 
operative Research in Local History, by Bayrd Still of Duke 
University ; and “Local History and the Sociologist,” by Louis 
Wirth of the University of Chicago. 





held a luncheon meeting at Hotel Olds, Lansing, with 


J ANUARY 26, Michigan Day, the State Historical Society 
about 40 persons present, including delegates from county his- 
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torical societies. The meeting was called by the Trustees 
principally for discussion of a revised constitution for the 
Society along lines of federation. President R. Clyde Ford 
of Ypsilanti presided. At the speakers’ table with him were 
Dr. Harlow Lindley, secretary of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society, Dr. Louis DeLamarter of Lansing, Mrs. 
Donald E. Adams of the Michigan Historical Commission, 
Mrs. E. V. Howlett, historian of the Oakland County Histor- 
ical Society, and Mr. Claude 8S. Larzelere, professor emeritus 
of history at Central College of Education, Mt. Pleasant. 

Dr. Ford, after some pleasant introductory remarks, intro- 
duced Dr. Lindley, who spoke on the subject, “Coordination 
and Cooperation of State Historical Agencies.” Dr. Lindley 
spoke of the historical importance and educational values of 
local history as distinguished from general history. He had 
been introduced as a former college professor of history, and 
he jeft no doubt in the minds of his hearers that he had taught 
history as a living subject. He also impressed his audience 
as a man of practical ideas. It was in 1907 that Dr. Lindley 
became Director of History and Archives in connection with 
the Indiana Historical Society. By 1912 enough interest had 
been aroused to begin agitation for a state historical build- 
ing, and plans to celebrate Indiana’s statehood in 1916. Out 
of this grew the legislative act establishing the Indiana His- 
torical Commission in 1915, to serve as a centralizing agent, 
and the reaction of this new interest upon the Indiana His- 
torical Society stimulated by the Commission, in one year 
resulted in the increase of the Society's membership from less 
than 100 to over 1,000. As a permanent feature of the Com- 
mission’s activities, it became the promotional agency of his- 
torical endeavors in Indiana and the publication agency for 
Indiana so far as state historical material was concerned. 

Dr. Lindley spoke of his work in Ohio, where he has been 
secretary of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society 
since 1929. He commented upon the somewhat clumsy name 
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of this organization, explaining it in relation to the archae- 
ological interests of its founders. When he came there he 
acted upon the basis of his Indiana experience. He found 
Ohio’s local historical societies functioning “more or less, but 
largely less,” without any common constructive program and 
with no organic relation to the state society. He began to 
agitate for development of a community of local interests with 
the state organization. At the present time an annual con- 
ference of local societies is centered about the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio State Archaeological Society, including vari- 
ous local and state groups which have an historical motif. Dr. 
Lindley stated that the results of this cooperative movement 
have been highly satisfactory. 

As the internal history of the nation, he said, is to be found 
in the states, so the internal history of a state is to be found 
in its local communities. These have their folk lore, historic 
sites, place names, historical personages, and there is need of 
some coordinating agent of state-wide scope to bring order 
in the process of collecting, preserving and making these things 
widely known to the general public. Constructive programs 
carefully built are needed. Help and guidance are needed. 
Public meetings, the library, the press, the museum, are factors 
to help to give effective unity. Thoroughly trained and quali- 
fied leaders, he said, are necessary for useful coordination and 
cooperation of historical agencies. 

At the close of Dr. Lindley’s address, the meeting was 
opened for discussion of the provisions of a tentative con- 
stitution drawn up by the Trustees of the Society on the basis 
of the two committee reports presented at their meeting 
November 11 at Saginaw. It was not intended that this dis- 
cussion should be final nor that final action should be taken 
in regard to the constitution, since revisions can be adopted 
only at an annual meeting. The intention was to rouse discus- 
sion, exchange ideas, and sound out the opinion and desire of 
members as to the federation idea and the means to operate 
it. 
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Article V, having to do with the election of officers and 
trustees, caused the most prolonged discussion. It was ex- 
plained this article represented an attempt to provide a 
method by which proper relative weight might be given to 
individual members and to member societies. During the dis- 
cussion, Dr. Lindley asked permission to make a suggestion, 
which was granted. He said: “If your constitutional re- 
vision here is to result in an organization which is to cor- 
relate the various historical activities, I presume you will 
want above all things to give due weight to experience and 
stability. I observe that this article provides for a two-year 
term, and that the Trustees whose terms expire at the end 
of that period are not eligible for immediate reelection. A 
short term is all right to a certain extent. However, I know 
from practical experience that it takes one or two years to 
get into the swing of things, and I have a feeling that if you 
increase your Board from 14 to 15 and then divide your 
Trustees into groups of 5, appointed for three years, it would 
be better. Then every year 5 would go out, and that would 
leave 10 who would be somewhat acquainted with the work 
of the Board. One group would have two years’ experience, 
and the other group one year, insuring more stability.” 

The following committee was appointed to redraft the re- 
vised version of the constitution and report at the next annual 
meeting: Mr. Willard Wichers of Holland, Mr. Henry Brown 
of Ann Arbor, Mr. C. W. Ellison of Lansing, Mrs. H. L. Darr 
of Free Soil, Mr. William Lawler of Detroit. 





O. 9 OF THE News Letter of the Detroit Council on 
N Local History published by Wayne University and 
edited by Dr. Joe L. Norris, contains among other items the 
following: 

Interest in Local History is gaining all over the country. 
From all parts comes word of the activity of localities in pre- 
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serving and recording their history. The city of Defiance, 
Ohio, is petitioning to change its name to Fort Defiance. (See 
the Defiance Crescent News, November 27, 1941). In Indiana 
there has been organized the White Water Canal Association 
to preserve this historic waterway in the southwestern part of 
the State. Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, Director of the 
Indiana Historical Bureau, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. In Oklahoma, the Philbrook Art Museum of Tulsa 
held a two-months’ series of exhibitions showing phases of the 
culture in the West. In Pennsylvania, The Indiana Countian, 
a weekly newspaper, is devoting a portion of its columns to 
local history and genealogy. In Detroit, the Detroit Histor- 
ical Society announces the following program of its activities 
for December and January: December 2, at the Institute of 
Arts, “Bellaimey Sketches of Detroit Houses;” December 19, 
luncheon at the Statler Hotel. Program arranged by George 
W. Stark; January 13, annual dinner at the Wardell Hotel. 

The Study of Local History, however, should be more than 
mere antiquarianism. It should have real significance. The 
marking of a building because it is old or because some famous 
personage spent a night in it has no meaning in itself. The 
preservation of historical remains has value only when it is a 
part of the stream of history. It is only through a study of 
local history that a more complete understanding of the larger 
scene is possible. 

The preservation of local historical records, both physical 
and documentary, is an extremely essential part of the study 
of history. These records are the tools with which the his- 
torian works. In spite of the mass of materials existing, it 
is surprising how much is lost. In a recent bit of research on 
the history of the old Detroit Medical College, incorporated in 


- 1868, it was discovered that no library in the nearby region 


had a copy of the first catalogue. Likewise, there are but few 
letters of the founders and faculty, and yet these men were 
prominent in the life of the City. No doubt, in some trunk, 
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attic, or basement in Detroit these records lie covered with 
dust, but unless they are available to historians, they might 
as well be hidden in the tombs of Egypt. History is being 
made each day, and yet how great an attempt is being made 
to preserve contemporary records? Will future historians be 
able to adequately describe present-day Detroit’s part in the 
great world struggle now going on, or will they have to rely 
upon a few scanty sources? It is the duty of those interested 
in local history to see that records are preserved and avail- 
able for use in some depository in the neighborhood of which 
they depict the history. 

Dr. Randolph G. Adams, Director of the William L. 
Clements Library at the University of Michigan, reports that 
Library as having received from the War Department records 
in the National Archives the following photostats: (1) Letter 
from General Hull to Henry Dearborn, July 4, 1807, which in- 
closes a drawing of the Indian Council House at Detroit. 
(2) Letter from Hull to Dearborn, August 13, 1807, inclosing 
“a rough sketch of the fortifications now erecting at Detroit.” 
The sketch is made by Hull. (3) Letter from Lieutenant 
Colonel T. Chambers, Michilimackinac, to Major General 
Brown, September 10, 1815, containing a topographical de- 
scription of the Island and of Fort Holmes. It also gives 
an account of Indian affairs and the condition of the garri- 
son. 


Wayne University has just received, through the courtesy 
of Dr. George N. Fuller, of the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, photostats of the articles of incorporation of the Detroit 
Medical College in 1868 and of its re-incorporation in 1885, 
when this school and the Michigan College of Medicine were 
merged into one under the name of the Detroit College of 
Medicine. : 
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" HESE OUR YESTERDAYS—tThe story of Michigan,” 

E iewenn heard each Sunday at 4:15 p. m. over Station 
WW.) have continued through the year. They are produced 
by the Wayne University Broadcasting Guild, Garnet Garri- 
son director, in cooperation with the Detroit Council on Local 
History. 





LL WORKERS in local history will like to know of the 
N new publication, Bulletin of the American Association 
for State and Local History, of which Volume 1, Number 1 
was issued in October, 1941. “What Should Our [Historical 
Society Do?” is the topic of that number, discussed by Dr. 
Edward P. Alexander, the new superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

This first bulletin gives a general survey of possible activi- 
ties for a local historical group, and of methods that have been 
tried over the years and found to work well. In the foreword, 
the acting editor Dr. C. C. Crittenden who is president of the 
American Association for State and Local History and also 
secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, states 
that succeeding numbers will deal with a variety of topics, 
such as local history and national defense, conduct of histor- 
ical tours, planning and producing historical radio broadcasts, 
publicity programs for the historical society, the writing of 
local history, the preservation and care of manuscripts by 
small libraries and historical societies, the restoration and 
character of historic buildings and sites, the marking of his- 
toric spots, the production of local historical plays and pag- 
eants, and the planning of suitable programs for local his- 
torical societies. 

Certainly it should be very profitable to have the benefit 
of the experience of leaders in the field made thus generally 
available. It should increase interest in local history and 
help to solve many of the problems facing local historical 
societies. 
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Dr. Alexander has had successful experience in organizing 
and developing the programs of local historical societies in 
New York, where he was director of the New York State His- 
torical Association from 1934 to 1941. This extended experi- 
ence has admirably qualified him to write the article contained 
in this Bulletin No. 1. 

The American Association for State and Local History 
was formed in December, 1940. It succeeds the Conference of 
State and Local Historical Societies, which was founded in 
1904 at a session of the American Historical Association. It 
is intended to be more closely knit as an independent organ- 
ization, to the end of focussing more definitely upon the 
opportunities and problems of local historical groups. It is 
expected to operate as a sort of central clearing house for 
the local groups. 

Its program calls for assistance to patriotic and civic or- 
ganizations, and to other groups and agencies; for the promo- 
tion of adequate courses on state and local history in the 
schools; for the encouragement of the writing of high standard 
state and local histories for use of the schools and of citizens 
generally; for compilation of up-to-date lists of local his- 
torians and genealogists, and for conferences of persons and 
groups at work in this field. 

The Association publishes The State and Local History 
News, of which the first number was issued in July, 1941. The 
price of an annual subscription is $1.50, but is included free in 
membership dues which are $2.00 a year. Address of the 
Secretary is Box 6101, Washington, D. C. 





ie AD Anthony’s Drum Beat,” Bulletin of the Anthony 

M Wayne Memorial Association has appeared in its 
initial issue edited by Dr. Milo M. Quaife of the Detroit Public 
Library. Its contents are so well chosen and so well set up, 


they are here reproduced for our readers: 











Dis 
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The Anthony Wayne Memorial Association was formally 
organized at Toledo, January 17, 1941, by representatives from 
numerous communities and organizations of Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio, who felt that the approaching sesqui-centennial 
of the American conquest of the Great Lakes Country should 
receive adequate recognition. To center the public attention 
upon this significant anniversary, and to initiate timely meas- 
ures for its appropriate observance, is, in brief, the objective 
of the Association. 

How Important Was This Conquest? The answer is that 
but for it the American Nation would have remained forever 
a mere fragment of the country we today possess and love. The 
country which Anthony Wayne conquered is today the indus- 
trial and political heart of America. In it are the cities of 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Fort Wayne, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Detroit, besides hun- 
dreds of other thriving cities and towns. In it is found one- 
fourth of the population and much more than one-fourth of 
the wealth of the Nation. But for its conquest in the stormy 
years of 1790-95, the further expansion of America across the 
continent would have been impossible. The Southwest, too, 
would have been lost to Spain or France, and the Alleghanies 
would have remained our permanent western boundary. Quite 
possibly too, the independence so hardly won in the years 
from 1775 to 1783 would have been lost, and the seaboard 
states would have reverted to their former colonial status. 

How is the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association Organ- 
ized? The Association is a wholly volunteer organization, 
developed in response to a widespread feeling that such an 
organization was needed. In each of the three states is a 
State Committee of 5 or 6 members, and these taken together 
comprise the Executive Committee of the Association. The 
several State Chairmen are respectively, for Indiana, Dr. 
Christopher B. Coleman, Director, Indiana Historical Bureau, 
Indianapolis; for Ohio, Harlow Lindley, Secretary of the Ohio 
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Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus; for Mich- 
igan, M. M. Quaife, Secretary of the Burton Historical Collee- 
tion, Detroit Public Library. The officers of the Executive 
(Committee itself are, M. M. Quaife, Chairman; Dr. Fred C. 
Hamil of Wayne University, Secretary; and William F. Lawler 
of Detroit, Treasurer. 

What does the Memorial Association expect to accomplish ? 
Many things, some of which have already been achieved 
or initiated. It can serve as a general center of discussion 
and information (hence this pruM BEAT). It can command 
the special knowledge of experts in many fields, whose advice 
will be needed by those engaged in staging the local celebra- 
tions. In various ways it can strengthen the hand of local 
committees, promote state and nation-wide publicity for their 
efforts, over the radio and in the press. It can supervise the 
publication of the original papers which preserve the records 
of the conquest of the Great Lakes region, many of which 
still slumber in neglect and obscurity after the lapse of 150 
years. 

By way of illustrations of these activities, at Defiance 
extensive plans are being laid for the holding of an imposing 
historical pageant on the beautiful water-front adjoining the 
site of ancient Fort Defiance. Wayne University in Detroit 
maintains a highly competent training school for radio broad- 
casters, pageant directors, etc. Through the agency of the 
Executive Committee, spokesmen of the local Defiance group 
and of the University were recently brought together, and 
as a consequence the University has agreed to contribute its 
expert service in conducting the historical research and writ- 
ing the script for the pageant, whose tentative title is “The 
Winning of the Great Northwest.” It is hoped that two or 


more episodes of the Pageant may be in readiness for staging 


on August 8, 1942. In subsequent years, these, and added 
episodes, constituting the complete pageant, will be staged. 
Financing the association: The necessity of funds to prose- 
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cute the Association's activities is self-evident. At the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting held in Toledo, June 13, 1941, its 
officers were directed to prepare and submit for approval a 
budget for the year beginning September 1, 1941. This was 
done, and at the Detroit session of the Committee, held Novem- 
ber 7, the budget calling for the expenditure of $1,800 was 
approved, and each of the three participating State Commit- 
tees was assigned the task of raising its one-third of the total 
sum. If raised in time to permit, future issues of the pruM 
BEAT Will be printed. The entire service of the General Chair- 
man and Editor is donated by the Detroit Public Library; 
the cost of printing, travel, postage, secretarial service, etc., 
must be paid from the Association’s budget. At the moment 
of closing this pRUM BEAT gratifying progress has been made 
toward raising Michigan’s $600, largely owing to the enter- 
prise of Dr. George N. Fuller, Secretary of the Michigan State 
Historical Commission. Progress reports from Ohio and 
Indiana have not yet been received. 

Official state and community participation in the celebra- 
tion: One of the objectives of the Association is to promote 
the official participation of national, state, and local govern- 
ments, chambers of commerce, and other agencies in celebrat- 
ing the sesqui-centennial. In the spring of 1941 the Michigan 
Legislature created an Anthony Wayne Joint Legislative 
Committee of three members from each house, and the appoint- 
ments have since been made (Senators Earl Burhans, Paw 
’aw: Don VanderWerp, Fremont; and Anthony J. Wilkowski, 
Detroit; Representatives John Espie, Eagle; Frederick J. 
Gartner, Wyandotte; and Joseph E. Warner, Ypsilanti). Ap- 
propriate effort is being made to procure the appointment of 
similar committees in Ohio and Indiana and by the National 
Congress. 

Preserving the site of Fort Miamis: Just above Toledo, 
on the left bank of the Maumee a short distance below the 
tapids, lie the earthwork ruins of old British Fort Miamis. 
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Here the banner of England floated from the ramparts from 
1794 until it was hauled down forever on July 11, 1796; here 
King George’s Red-coats drilled and drank and pursued their 
monotonous garrison routine; here paint-be-daubed, dirt- 
grimed, panting red men fled for refuge before the pursuing 
bayonets of Mad Anthony’s legionaires; here Mad Anthony 
himself shared with his British opponent one of history’s 
most pungent dialogues; here General Procter in 18138 landed 
his artillery, brought on shipboard from Detroit, to be used 
in the bombardment of Fort Meigs; close by, in 1778 Governor 
Hamilton of Detroit, en route to the recapture of Vincennes, 
transferred his baggage and supplies from the ships to open 
boats. It is a lovely spot, well-nigh ideal for a park site. 
Proximity to Toledo gives the acreage a high value for resi- 
dential or other private use. Yet to permit the razing of 
the ruined earth works to devote the land to private use would 
constitute a cultural atrocity which the great State of Ohio 
could ill afford to permit. Mindful of these things civic- 
minded citizens of Toledo have been laboring to secure the 
site for public use and enjoyment. <A variety of obstacles, 
too many to enumerate here, barred their way, but all have 
been successfully surmounted and recent announcement con- 
veys the gratifying news that old Fort Miamis is about to be 
restored to pubiic ownership. George Washington, whose 
anger burned hot over the original establishment of the fort, 
would rejoice at this announcement. To the citizens of 
Toledo who have toiled to procure it, to the enlightened Com- 
missioners of Lucas County who have lent their official co- 
operation, the congratulations of all patriotic Americans are 
due; while the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association views 
with pride its own small part in achieving the desired result. 


An invitation: We have made a promising beginning of 
organizing the sesqui-centennial observance of the bringing 
of the Stars and Stripes to the Great Lakes; Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan communities and agencies have already enrolled 
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for the duration. We reasonably expect to organize a wide- 
spread celebration of one of the most significant developments 
in American history. New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Kentucky were also co-sharers in this development, 
and should join with Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan in celebrat- 
ing its 150th anniversary. Eventually, we are confident, all 
of you will. If eventually, why not now? All of you cooper- 
ated in the Battle of Lake Erie Celebration 25 years or so ago. 
The need of cultivating the spirit of loyalty to our country is 
today no less urgent. Give us your partnership and coopera- 
tion now. 





ROM Mrs. Lloyd DeWitt Smith, Honorary State Presi- 
KF dent N. 8S. U. S. Daughters of 1812, State of Michigan, 
and member of the Detroit Historical Society, we have re- 
ceived the following list of officers of the latter organization: 


Honorary President—Mr. Orla B. Taylor. 


President—Mr. John Bell Moran. 





Vice-Presidents—Father Hickey, Miss M. Agnes Burton, 
Henry L. Lyster. 

Secy-Treas.—Miss Gracie B. Krum. 

Curator of Museum—Arthur 8S. Hampton. 

Trustees—Miss M. Agnes Burton, Father Hickey, Henry L. 
Lyster, Miss Gracie B. Krum, Mrs. Wilson Mills, Mrs. 
Lloyd DeWitt Smith, Mr. George W. Stark, Miss B. Hub- 
bard, Mr. Carl G. Sedan, Harold M. Hastings, Frank Cody, 
Rabbi Leo M. Franklin. 


In regard to the Daughters of 1812 Mrs. Smith writes: 

“Am working on the History of the Michigan Society of 
the U. S. Daughters of 1812, to have in printed form for the 
50th anniversary of the National Society to be held next 
March, 1942, in Washington, D. C. The initial meeting of the 
National Society was held by the founder, Mrs. Flora Adams 
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Darling, at the home of her son in Detroit, January 8, 1892. 
Mrs. Alfred Russell, organizing president of the Michigan 
State Society, and Mrs. John H. King of Detroit, were among 
those present. Mr. Silas Farmer, Michigan’s historigrapher, 
was appointed Councillor. Michigan was the fourth state 
to organize. Three of the Charter members of the National 
Society belonging to Michigan are still active in the organiza- 
tion; they are Mrs. Francis C. McMath, Beatrice Larned 
Massey and Mrs. Chas. W. Hockett. 

“The Michigan Society has the distinctive honor of having 
had 46 Charter members on the Rolls of the National Society ; 
all were representative women, descendants of Detroit’s and 
Michigan’s early settlers. We have presented 30 Real 
Daughters for membership; 7 are living. I had the pleasure 
recently of spending a few days in Ann Arbor looking over 
the valuable papers of the late Mrs. James H. Campbell, 
presented after her death to the Clements Library; and there 
[. found much valuable material for my résumé of the State 
work during her presidency. Whatever she did was distinc- 
tive. The work accomplished in Michigan by the Founders of 
our Society make delightful history. This small group of 
noble women were indeed imbued with patriotic fervor stimu- 
lated with founding a Society with reverence to the spot of 
earth which gave them birth and a home, to live in the past 
by a knowledge of its history, by ascending to an association 
with their ancestors, by contemplating their example and 
imbibing their spirit.” 





COUNTY HISTORICAL MEETINGS 


(To officers: The Mazazine would appreciate receiving reports as 
early after meetings as possible, together with -clippings from the 
local newspaper describing the program and events. Reports received 
after the Magazine goes to press can not be included in the current 
issue. The Magazine specially desires news and reports from county 
and other local societies and from schools and clubs doing work in 





—— 
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Michigan history. Members of the State Historical Society are invited 
to make the Magazine a medium of communication respecting the needs, 
plans and progress of their respective local societies. Due notice and 
credit will be given for all biographical sketches, letters, diaries, 
memoranda, photographs, maps, atlases and museum articles. Address 
all communications to the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing). 


The following reports have been recently received : 


Mrs. Homer E. Buck, secretary, reports that the Bay County 
board of supervisors this year allowed the Society $500 for 
historical work. She says, “They suggested we show why we 
should have more. We will.” Mrs. Buck is a Trustee of the 
State Historical Society, whose annual meeting will be held 
this year in Bay City, June 19-20. The Bay County Society 
voted at its February meeting to become a member of the re- 
organized “Michigan State Historical Society.” The rooms of 
the local organization have been opened to Red Cross and other 
patriotic and charity projects. The museum recently received 
the first Baby Grand piano to be brought into Bay County. 
It is reported to be rosewood and in good condition, and to 
have been obtained by will. Bay County Historical Society 
meets monthly on the second Thursday at its rooms in the 
County Building. 

Miss Bess Carland, Corunna, secretary-treasurer .of the 
Shiawassee County Pioneer and Historical Society reports 
for that organization. Its annual meeting was on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. Mr. George Getman of Green Meadows Farms 
is president. The question of joining the reorganized “Mich- 
igan State Historical Society” was considered and_ tabled. 
Rey. Rex O. Holman of Owosso gave a stirring patriotic ad- 
(ress. Supervisor William Morrice asked the Society’s sup- 
port for a project to be known as “The Shiawassee County 
Scenic Drive,” to be built at the close of the present war. 
Judge Joseph Collins, in his remarks, stated that in the 69 
years of the Society it had never missed an annual meeting. 
Ife stated he has in his possession a full record of the meet- 
ings up to year 1922. Judge Collins said he doubts if there 
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is another historical society in the state that has carried on 
more faithfully through the years. “We have a historical sig- 
nificance to be proud of,” he said. Remarks by members of 
the Society were heard with interest and were introduced by 
Mr. A. B. Cook. Musie was furnished by the a-capella choir 
of the Corunna High School, directed by Miss Julia Ross. 
The following officers were elected: Clifton Warren of Mid- 
dlebury, president; Frank Pasco of Bennington, vice-presi- 
dent;. Bess Carland of Corunna, secretary-treasurer; Etta 
Killian of Laingsburg, historian. 

Grand Traverse Historical Society met January 30. Among 
others on the program was Mrs. F. O. Nicholson, who read 
sketches from her father’s diary dating back to 1858. The 
second session of the year was to be held in March. Mrs. 
IX. A. Evans of Traverse City, is secretary; Mr. Jerome Wil- 
helm, president. 

Prof. Lew Allen Chase, corresponding-secretary of the Mar- 
quette County Historical Society sent in the following report: 
A meeting of the board of directors of the Marquette County 
Historical Society was held, at the call of the president, at 
the Peter White Public Library, Marquette, Mich., Saturday, 
Feb. 7, at 2:00 p. m. President Harlow A. Clark presided. 
Other officers present were Mrs. Paul, Messrs. Clark, Spear, 
Brotherton and Chase. Mr. Clark announced that the lease to 
the city of Marquette of the society's building at 213 N. Front 
St. has been renewed until June 30 with the option of renewal 
for another year after that. Moved, supported and carried 
that the Morrison Audit Company of Marquette be engaged 
to conduct an audit of the books of the treasurer and record- 
ing-secretary. It was left to future determination with what 


year the audit should start. Moved, supported and carried 
that Mr. Spear as member of the building committee should be 
authorized to approve bills against the society for work 
done on the building, steam-plant, etc., and plumbing, at his 
order. Moved, supported and carried that Mr. Spear be au- 
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thorized to contract for boiler insurance for the heating-plant 
of the society's building. The president announced that a 
benefactor had deposited with the treasurer the sum of about 
$1500 for the current out-lays of the society. Mr. Chase re- 
ported that a request had been received from the Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing, that names of sites appro- 
priate for the erection of historical markers be submitted in 
connection with the state’s program for marking historic sites 
in Michigan. While Marquette County already has erected 
numerous such markers, the following additions were sug- 
gested: the house occupied by Charles T. Harvey, builder of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, the first elevated railroad in New 
York City, which still stands in Harvey, near Marquette; the 
site of the old Chicago and Northwestern Railroad grade into 
Harvey; the site of the Old Jackson dock in Marquette; and 
the original Marquette school site on W. Washington St. Miss 
Phyllis Rankin, librarian, reported on her work, including 
cataloging new accessions, assisting in the installation of new 
filing equipment, and research in connection with requests 
for information from various persons, including some from 
outside the state. She was authorized to engage janitorial 
assistance at the charge of the society. 

The Monroe Evening News of January 30 contains a full 
column account of the annual meeting of the Monroe County 
Historical Society. Joseph A. Navarre, Jr., acting-president, 
and Miss Leila S. Nelson, secretary. About 80 members at- 
tended. This was the third annual meeting. Officers were 
elected and more meetings throughout the county were 
planned. The meeting was held in the Raisinville Grange Hall. 
A collection of historical photographs were shown on the 
screen, and reports were made of historical research and mark- 
ing of historic spots. The River Raisin was the theme for the 
meeting. Thirty-three carved wooden markers have been com- 
pleted for the Monroe Historic Trail, and the two entrance 
parkways south of Monroe have been laid out and partially 
equipped by the State Highway Department. The Historic 
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Trails funds has reached a total of- $1300, the Trail committee 
reported. Every school in Monroe County has received a 
questionnaire which, when filled in, will provide a “thumb- 
nail history” of each district. Mr. David Lawson, teacher of 
the Heck School near Strasburg read a paper on the early his- 
tory of the district. He says he found the records of the 
district preserved from the beginning. At the election of offi- 
cers Mr. Navarre was made president. He is a descendant of 
Col. Francis Navarre, founder of Monroe in 1780. An old- 
fashioned supper was served, reminiscences were enjoyed. On 
display for the meeting were a number of interesting Monroe 
County exhibits. The Society’s museum displayed a number 
of early farm implements. The Monroe County Library had 
on display a variety of documents and old atlases of the 
county. The Monroe High School Glee Club furnished music. 

Mrs. Donald Ik. Adams reports for the meeting of the Oak- 
land County Pioneer and Historical Society held February 20. 
It is announced that a room has been set aside in the new 
Court House Annex for the use of the Oakland County Pioneer 
and Historical Society. About 130 members of the Society 
vathered for the annual pioneer meeting at Stevens Hall. 
Alfred Gale, chairman of the committee in charge of obtaining 
the room, proposed that the room be named in honor of the 
late President of the Society, Judge James H. Lynch, and the 
suggestion was adopted unanimously. George W. Stark of 
the Detroit News gave an interesting and instructive address 
on early Michigan history which was followed by a talk by 
Harold Howlett, chairman of the Oakland County Civilian 
Defense Council. The toastmaster, Donald 8S. Patterson, pre- 
sented a tribute to Judge Lynch. Reports of the officers and 
committee chairmen showed steady progress made by the or- 


ganization in collecting and preserving historical materials. 
Mrs. IX. V. Howlett, historian of the Society, gave a particular- 
ly interesting report on the work of the historical committee. 
An exhibit presented through the courtesy of the Michigan 
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Historical Commission and arranged by Mr. C. J. Sherman, 
Director of the State Museum, attracted considerable interest. 
Children from the Webster School who are now studying early 
Pontiac and Michigan history visited the exhibit preceding 
the meeting of the Society. Officers elected for 1942 include: 
Jayno W. Adams, president; A. Bird Glaspie, first vice-presi- 
dent; Donald S. Patterson, second vice-president ; Mrs. Edward 
V. Howlett, historian; Mrs. George H. Kimball, secretary ; 
and Harry F. Going, treasurer. 





NOTES CONCERNING THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


FILE of some 250,000 photographic reproductions of views, sketches, 
A portraits, maps, broadsides, posters, and other documents relating 
to military affairs and other phases of American history has recently 
been transferred to The National Archives by the Historical Section 
of the Army War College. Material relating to the first World War, 
including photographs taken by the Signal Corps and prints obtained 
from other Government agencies, from private sources, and from the 
British. French, Belgian, German, and other governments, constitutes 
over a third of the file. 

A Handbook of Federal World War Agencies, 1914-20. which will con- 
tain information concerning the organization, activities, and records of 
about 3,500 units of the Government that participated in defense, war- 
time. or post-war activities, is being compiled by The National Archives. 
A List of Federal World War Agencies, 1914-20 (43 p.) has been com- 
piled as a preliminary step in this undertaking, and copies of it may be 
obtained from the Division of Information and Publications of The 
National Archives. 

Reproductions of a letter book of the Creek Trading House, 1795-1816 
(1 vol.), confidential and unofficial letters sent by the Office of the 
Secretary of War, 1814-47 (2 vols.), letters concerning military affairs 
sent by the same Office, 1830-86 (4 vols.), and letters sent by the 
Washington Superintendency of Indian Affairs, 1867-72 (2 vols.), are 
recent additions to the file microcopies of The National Archives. Posi- 
tive prints of these reproductions are available at cost to interested 
institutions and individuals. 


NOTES CONCERNING THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY AT HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Papers recently transferred to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library by 
the President include letters, memoirs, and diaries of various officers 
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of the United States Navy, 1775-1898; Mr. Roosevelt’s diplomas and 
certificates of membership in various organizations, 1905-41; copies of 
letters, reports, and memoranda received by the Office of the Secretary 
of the Navy from naval units and bureaus, 1913-20; and copies of 
the official stenographic reports of the President’s press conferences, 
January-June 1941. Material recently acquired relating to the history 
of Dutchess County, N. Y., includes correspondence and other papers 
of the DePeyster family, 1697-1865, and diaries, notebooks, and bird- 
banding records kept by Maunsell S. Crosby of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
1909-31. 

The Second Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States as to 
the Franklin PD, Roosevelt Library (19 p.), just published, describes the 
activities of the Library during the fiscal year 1940-41 and includes a 
descriptive list of material deposited in the Library by the President or 
acquired by it from other sources to June 30, 1941. Copies of the Report 
may be obtained from the Division of Information and Publications of 
The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

February 2, 1942 


COLLEGE STUDIES 


OLLOWING is a list of studies relating to Michigan re- 
KF cently written or now being pursued by students at 
Wayne University, Detroit, submitted to the editor by Dr. Joe 
Norris: 

HISTORY 
Detroit and Wayne County: 

Applegate, Margaret J. The Detroit Free Press During the Civil 
War. 1988. 

Bielenberg, Irma C. Economie Detroit, 1860-1870. 1939 

Branton, Robert C. The Development of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment in the Nineteenth Century. 1937. 

Brink, Alice M. The Drama of Detroit from Its Inception to 1870. 
1987. 

Drachler, Norman. Public Opinion and Its Relation to the Rise of 
the Detroit Public High School. 1939. 

Engel, Dorothea M. History of the Board of Water Commissioners: 
A Study of One Element in the History of Metropolitan Detroit 
and the Development of Its Governmental Functions. 1937. 

Faigin, Henry. The Industrial Workers of the World in Detroit and 

Michigan from the Period of Beginnings Through the World War. 
1937. 
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Fischer, Dorothy. Personnel of Political Parties in Wayne County 
from 1848 to 1878. 1935. 
Herndon, Nell G. Detroit Under British Rule, 1812-1813. 1933. 
Johnson, Clarence H. Origins, Populations, Locations, Occupations, 
and Activities of the Swedes in Detroit. 1940. 
Kerrison, Irvine L. The Response of the Detroit Educational System 
to the European War, 1914-1917. 1941. 
Phillips, Helen E. History of the Fire Department of the City of 
Detroit. 1941. 
Robin, Ermine F. History of the Methodist Children’s Home Society. 
1939. 
Solin, Jacob A. The Detroit Federation of Labor, 1900-1920. 1939. 
Young. Joseph R. A History of Public Lighting in Detroit. — 1937. 
Theses Under Way: 
Dane, Floyd. Economic Development of Detroit, 1815-1825. 
Hamper. William. The Story of the Free Press in the Nineteenth 
Century. 
Seavitt, Charles. History of Detroit Roads to 1848 with special refer- 
ence to the River Road. 
Wolf, Thomas. The Struggle for Municipal Ownership of the Detroit 
street railroads. 
Michigan and the Old Northwest: 
Anderson, H. Gordon. The Administration of the Swamp Land 
Grants in Michigan. 1939. 
sald, F. Clever. The De Bonne-De Repentigny Seigniory at Sault 
Ste. Marie, 1750-1867. 1936. 
3ates. Emil R. The Michigan Election of 1872. 1939. 
Bennett, Miriam M. Two Centuries of Warfare Between the Sioux 
and Chippewa Indians. 1936. 
Campbell, Alice P. The Bull Moose Movement in Michigan. 1939. 
Chinitz, Ben S. Political Techniques in Michigan, 1824-1844. 1938. 
Eccles. Mildred. Political Career of Albert Sleeper. 1941. 
Emmer, Dorothy. The Civil and Political Status of the Negro in 
Michigan and the Northwest Before 1870. 1935. 
Gagne, Fred J. Lewis Cass as Governor of the Michigan Territory 
from 1813 to 1831. 1940. 
Gantz, Joseph. A History of Banking Legislation and Currency in 
Michigan, 1835-1865. 1936. 
Gordon, Clinton E. The Growth of Public School Education in 
Michigan from 1860 to 1900. 1938. 
Gornbein, Abe S. A Description of the Private and Official Papers 
of Richard Yates. 1936. 
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Hoffenbacher, Harold B. Michigan Internal Improvements, 1836-1846. 
1937. 

Isabella, E. Louisa. Social Life on the Frontier in the Old Northwest 
from 1787 until 1850. 19389. 

Lovehuk, Paul A. The Michigan Gold Democrats in the Campaign 
of 1896. 1937. 

McCabe, James A. Personal Politics in Michigan, 1821-1830. 1937. 

Messner, Vivian T. The Public Life of Austin Blair, War-Governor of 
Michigan, 1863-1894. 1937. 

Nybeck, Ernest W. Interurban Transportation in Michigan. 1938. 

Paterson, Marian A. The Grange in Michigan to 1900. 1982. 

Ramsey, Maurice M. The Knights of Labor in Michigan, 1878-1888. 
1932. 

Randall, Paul A. Gubernatorial Platforms for the Political Parties 
of Michigan, 1834-1864. 1937. 

Reid, Helen. Michigan and the Policy of Free Homesteads, 1845-1862. 
1937. 

Schott, Esther E. Wellington R. Burt, Esquire. 1939. 

Sheppard, Florence. Development of Lumbering and Salt Industry 
in the Manistee Area. 1941. 

Siegel, Boaz. History of the Enactment of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law in the State of Michigan. 1940. 

Smith, Earl O. The Public Life of Austin Blair, War-Governor of 
Michigan, 1845-1863. 1934. 

Springman, John H. Michigan Politics During the Civil War. 1934. 

Swihart, Grace. Political Career of Thomas Palmer. 1941. 

Wolfe, Charles J. Hannah, Lay and Company, A Study in Michigan’s 
Lumber Industry. 1988. 

Wolff, Elizabeth. The Policy of the United States in Removing the 
Indians from the Old Northwest by Treaties. 1935. 

Theses Under Way: 

Luney, Grace. Economic Development of the Kalamazoo Area. 

MacDonald, Onilee. Economic Development of the Au Sable River 
area. 

Milligan, Dorothy. Economic Development of Saginaw County. 


ECONOMICS 


Paster, Isador. Public Old Age Assistance in Michigan. 1937. 
Rosenblatt, Abraham L. The Small Loan Industry in Detroit. 1933. 


ART EDUCATION 


Stein, Margaret. A Survey of Detroit Art and Artists. 1938. 
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Historica, News AND NOTES 


GEOGRAPHY 


Bachmann, Elmer W. City of Dearborn, Michigan—A Geographical 
Interpretation. 1939. 

3rown, E. Lucile. A Study of the Cherry Industry of the Michigan 
Fruit Belt. 

Cole, Andries A. A Suburban Study—Grosse Pointe. 1938. 

Cooper, Dennis G. The Urban Geography of Saginaw, Michigan. 1933. 

Edwards, Jennie M. An Urban Study of Port Huron, Michigan. 1935. 

Gerhardt, Anthony E. The Land Utilization of a Cross-Section 
Sector of Detroit. 1939. 

Hetu, Grace C. The Geography of Keweenaw County, Michigan. 1940. 

Jewett, Daisy B. Pontiac, A Geographic Study in Land Utilization. 
1940. 

Knight, Homer E. A Geographical Interpretation of Retail Store 
Location in Residential Detroit. 1939. 

Love, Margaret-Mary. A Geographic Study of the Belding Silk 
Industry. 1940. 


GOVERN MENT 


Baruch, Theodore H. Urban-Rural Cleavage in the Michigan Senate 
During the Sessions of 1919 and 1989. 1940. 

Chlopan, William W. Problems and Products of Selected Michigan 
Legislatures. 1936. 

Genung, Helen C. The Initiative and Referendum in Michigan. 1940. 

Holt, Harlan M. The Government of Detroit. 1935. 

Line, John D. Some Career Aspects of the Detroit Public Service. 
1988. 

Mohaupt, Rosina K. Economic Indices of Detroit by Census Tracts. 
1940. 

Wescott, Ethel M. The Wayne County Juvenile Court. 1936. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Dixon, Ray S. The History of Social Hygiene Activities in Detroit. 
19386. 

Mayhew, Robert R. A History of the Establishment and Growth in 
Services of the Attendance Department of the Detroit Board of 
Education. 1940. 

Siegel, Helene F. A History of the Detroit House of Correction. 1940. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Garrity, Leona. The Story of the Poor Commission of Detroit, 1880- 
1918. 1940. 
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Warshawski, Abram. Historical Development of Detroit Jewish 
Charities. 19387. 
FOLKLORE 
Chickering, Geraldine J. Some Ballads and Songs from Michigan. 
1934. 
Oreutt. E. Pearl. The Epic Qualities of the Paul Bunyan Stories. 
1936. 
JOURNALISM 
Lewis, Charles A. The Evolution of Modern News Story Form in the 
Detroit Free Press. 1988. 


SOCIAL WORK DEPARTMENT 


Berkowitz, Sidney. Substitute Plans for Institutional and Foster 
Home Placement of Children, Used by a Family Case Work Agency. 
1941. 

Chomsky, Max. The Detroit Jewish Community of Tomorrow. 1941. 


Following is a list of studies in Michigan history recently 
written or now being pursued by students at the University 
of Detroit, submitted to the editor by Charles E. Schrader, 
S. J.. Director, Department of History: 

O'Meara, <Alleine Louise, French Women During Early Michigan 

History. 1937. 
MecGrain, Gertrude Catherine, Michigan’s Role in the Black Hawk 
War.. 1937. 

Kneip, Therese Agnes, Slavery in Early Detroit. 1938. 

McGuinness, Marguerite, The Attitude of General Cass Towards the 

Indians. 

Trizisky, Eleanor M., Celoron de Blainville. 
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History IN MicHiGAN NEWSPAPERS 
(From the Marquette Mining Journal, Oct. 11, 1941) 
AMERICA’S PLEDGE TO CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


The Atlantic Ocean seems narrower than it was when you 
crossed it in 70 days nearly four and one-half centuries ago. 

Today, strange and mighty-winged birds whose eggs are 
death, fly from shore to shore in less than ten hours. In the 
waters beneath, there lurk mechanical monsters more terrible 
than any of which you were warned. 

Day and night, brave ships run a gauntlet of death to main- 
tain a lifeline from the New World to the Old. And 131,000,000 
people are uniting their energies and pooling all their wealth 
to keep the land that you found, from the bloody grasp of a 
tyranny more barbaric and terrible than you ever knew. 

America gives you its pledge that this land and the liberties 
that have sprung from its soil, shall be preserved by our vigi- 
lance and strength for the benefit of all future generations. 


(From the Lansing State Journal, January 30) 


CHIPPEWA TRIBE DECLARES WAR UPON THE AXIS 


ASSININS, Jan. 30 (INS)—To their long record of patriotic 
achievements approximately 1,000 Chippewa Indians of upper 
Michigan today added their formal “declaration of war” 
against the Axis. 

The tribesmen discarded their peace pipes in an ancient 
Indian mission hall and reaffirmed their pledge to “stand by 
Uncle Sam to the end as we always have.” 

A lusty rendition followed of “God Bless America” by Indian 
musicians and voices. : 

Charles Cardinal, veteran council member, told) the con- 
clave: 

“Our Great White Father in Washington is sending men 
across the seas to defend our nation against the common 
enemy. 
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“He has asked us to help win the war and we are standing 
once more shoulder to shoulder with our white brothers as we 
did with George Washington at Valley Forge and in every 
other war for our liberty.” 


MANUFACTURE OF COW BELLS FIRST ROYAL OAK INDUSTRY 


(“The manufacture of cow bells was Royal Oak’s first industry,” says Mr. 
James G. Mathews of that city in an article in the Royal Oak Daily Tribune, 


November 22, 1929. By special permission, this article is printed below.—Ed.) 


Royal Oak’s first industry was the manufacture of cowbells. 
The factory was erected and then operated by Orson Starr 
who came to Royal Oak in 18381. This factory stood on the 
southwest corner of Thirteen-Mile road and Main street, the 
proprietor’s log house was just south of the factory and his 
later home just south of the site of the log house. All of these 
buildings were erected in the northwest corner of section 9, 
Royal Oak Township, and on property now known as Emlo 
Park subdivision No. 1. 

Orson Starr came originally from Richmond, Ontario coun- 
ty, N. Y.. in which state his father, Mine Starr, was engaged 
in the manufacture of cowbells. It was while with his father 
that Orson learned the business in which he was later to be- 
come the leader. He married Rhoda Gibbs, a native of New 
York, and decided to seek his fortune in the Territory of 
Michigan which was then opening up to settlers. 

Moving westward, the couple stopped in Ohio but not liking 
that state, resumed their journey to Michigan, and upon their 
arrival settled in Royal Oak. Almon Starr, their eldest son, 
and father of the late Edwin A. Starr, was but three years of 
age when the family settled in Royal Oak. 

Orson built his first place of residence, a log house, cutting 
the logs and doing all the work himself. He then erected the 
factory and operated it as such for more than 40 years. Early 
biographers state that he first built the factory and lived 
therein until his log house was completed but his descendants 
claim that this is an erroneous statement. 
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ORSON STARR COW BELLS 
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Soon after the completion of his factory, he began the manu- 
facture of cowbells. Considerable imagination and ingenuity 
were exercised by the proprietor of this establishment in a 
day and age when such things as scientific management, 
quantity production, electric power, and manufacturing proc- 
esses with which the 1929 high school boy is familiar, were 
wholly unknown. 

The manner in which the bells were manufactured challenges 
one’s respect and admiration for the sturdy pioneer who over- 
came handicaps and obstacles and carved his niche of success 
in a wilderness. 

The materials of which the bells were made, sheet iron, zinc 
and copper, were obtained in Detroit of wholesale metal deal- 
ers. The copper and zine were used in making brass at the 
factory. Several days were required in making a trip to De- 
troit. to obtain these metals, and return. 

The bells were made in eight sizes and were numbered ac- 
cordingly, a number one bell being the smallest size and a 
number eight bell being the largest size. The smallest bell 
was about three and one-half inches high and its greatest 
diameter was about two and -one-half inches. The number 
eight size was about eight inches high and six inches in its 
greatest diameter. <A few larger bells were made but were not 
regularly manufactured or carried in stock, 

A metal pattern was laid on a strip of sheet iron and its 
outline carefully marked thereon. The operation: was re- 
peated until the whole strip had been thus marked. The 
sheet iron was then placed under large shears, operated by 
hand, the rough bells cut out and the name “O’Starr” and the 
size impressed on the inside of each bell form by means of a 
hand die which had been obtained from an Eastern die manu- 
facturer. Later a seven-pointed star was substituted for the 
manufacturer’s name. 

After the bells had been shaped, the sides were lapped over 
each other and holes were punched along the middle of the 
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laps which were then rivited together. Three holes were 
punched in the top of each bell. The clapper-bolt, to which the 
clapper was attached, was riveted in the center hole. The ends 
of the yoke were inserted into the outer holes and the ends 
riveted, thus fastening the yoke, or handle, securely to the bell. 

The bells were then brazed. This operation was an essential 
part of the manufacture of the product, for unless the lap 
joints were properly joined and the whole bell covered with 
a thin coating of brass, a tone similar to that of a cracked 
bell resulted. It is to this operation that Edwin A. Starr at- 
tributed the popularity which was accorded his grandfather’s 
project. It is said that a bell could be heard for two miles. 

Lest the reader confuse this operation with the modern 
method of brazing, a description of the process employed fol- 
lows. The success of the operation depended upon the quality 
of clay used. After considerable research, a kind of clay 
peculiarly adapted to the purpose was located in the Township 
of Royal Oak. It was finely ground in a mill operated with a 
horse, and then mixed with manure to prevent its disintegra- 
tion when subjected to the intense heat of the furnace. 

A bell-like form was then made of the clay mixture. A cow- 
bell was placed in the form, yoke end down, and the annular 
space filled with hickory bark after strips of pure brass had 
been placed along each of the outside laps, or joints. A small 
bell was placed in a larger bell and the annular space was 
filled in a manner as already described. The whole was then 
covered with a clay lid in the center of which was made a 
small opening. The bells were placed in a furnace where 
they were permitted to remain until a greenish-blue flame, 
caused by the burning of the zine component of the brass, 
appeared in the opening of the clay lid at which time they 
were removed from the furnace, placed in a container and 
rolled about the floor until they were thoroughly coated with 
brass and the surplus molten metal had settled to the bottom 


of the clay form. They were removed from the container im- 
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mediately, plunged into water, taken from the clay forms and 
set aside for inspection. 

The smallest bell was used as a sheep bell and the uses to 
which the other sizes were put depended upon the size of the 
animal to which they were attached. It is said that the early 
settlers even attached bells to their horses. 

The number one bell sold for about three dollars a dozen, 
while the number eight bell sold for fifteen dollars a dozen. 
Orson Starr accepted payment for many of his bells in farm 
produce. One winter he had five barrels of maple sugar in 
his attic which had been accepted as payment for his wares. 
According to Edwin A. Starr, the maple sugar was in all 
shapes and forms, depending upon the shapes of the utensils 
into which it had been poured by the farmers. 

However, Orson Starr actually paid for his farm and ac- 
quired other property with the earnings of his manufactury. 

With the success of her husband’s enterprise assured, Mrs. 
Starr dreamed of a more comfortable and commodious home. 
Her husband, too, agreed with her plans, realizing that the 
rude, two-room log house afforded insufficient living quarters 
for their growing family which eventually consisted of four 
daughters and six sons. 

At about this time Mr. Starr took a load of bells, drawn by 
one horse, into the country, north of Royal Oak, to sell. Upon 
his return he advised his wife that he had a surprise, inform- 
ing her that he had increased his possessions to the extent of 
another farm which he had obtained in exchange for his load 
of bells. With the long cherished dream of a new home ap- 
parently shattered, Miss Ella Starr states that her grand- 
mother broke into tears but that her tears were soon calmed 
by her husband’s assurance that the transaction would not 
interfere with the erection of the new residence. 

As humorous as this transaction may seem to us who are 
living in a state of luxury, when compared with the rude 
homes of Royal Oak’s early settlers, let us remember that 
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money was a scarce article in this sparsely settled and bank- 
less country and that the necessities of life were the mediums 
of exchange, the money of the day. 

The house, which was soon started, was finished in 1845 and 
is still standing. It is located on the original site, on the west 
side of Main street, a few rods south of Thirteen-Mile road. 
A few alterations have been made on the front of the house 
but its appearance is substantially the same as when built. 

According to Edwin A. Starr, early settlers stopped at his 
grandfather’s home and very often their families remained 
as long as a week. “When this country began to open up,” 
he said, shortly before his recent death, “the settlers came 
up the Detroit river to Detroit and thence out on the old trail, 
stopping at grandfather’s place and used it as a hotel. Of 
course, he never turned them away as there was no hotel or 
other place nearby in which they and their families could 
stay. Settlers often left their families with him for as long 
as a week at a time while they pushed on farther north to 
locate their farms and prepare for the coming of their 
families.” 

Orson Starr prospered and the demand for his product in- 
creased as the settlers moved into this country. The factory 
was enlarged from time to time as the business grew and 
flourished, until five additions to the original factory building 
had been made. 

It is impossible to ascertain the actual output of the factory 
as the demand fluctuated greatly and also because the factory 
records were lost or destroyed. Days or weeks were sometimes 
spent on one operation incidental to the production of the 
bells, each succeeding operation being performed as the bells 
were needed. The finished bells were stored if there was no 
immediate demand for them. Large quantities were sold to 
wholesale hardware firms who distributed them throughout 
the country, and the tinkle of Starr bells was heard to the 
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As the settlers cleared their lands and confined their horses 
and cattle to pastures, by newly erected fences, the demand 
for cowbells gradually diminished. Upon the death of Orson 
Starr, which occurred April 21, 1873, the doors of Royal Oak’s 
first manufacturing establishment closed. In his chosen field 
he outdistanced all competitors and it is said that no man in 
the United States was ever as famed as he in the production 
of what the settlers considered a very useful and necessary 
article. His was the first Royal Oak product to gain a na- 
tional reputation. 


(Copyrighted 1929 by the City of Royal Oak, Mich. 


i First serial rights only 
offered to The Daily Tribune. All other rights reserved.) 


Other notable articles in October, November, December, 

1941: 

Algonac Courier—Dec. 4, “Two nations claimed islands in 
Flats districts,” 1780-1800. 

Battle Creek Enquirer-News—Oct. 26, Calhoun County’s early 
educators (editorial). 

Bay City Times—-Dee. 5, rare picture (about 1900), Bay City 
woman rides over Niagara Falls in a barrel; Through No- 
vember and December, Bert Stoll writes a series of weekly 
articles on Clare, Gladwin, Ogemaw and Presque Isle set- 
tlements. ° 

Berrien County Record—Through October, November, Decem- 
ber, Fred Richter continues Tales of an Old Town (Buchan- 
an), being an attempt to reproduce a cross section of the 
American scene, as witnessed here through the past century 
(The same series is published by the Buchanan Record). 

Benton Harbor News-Palladium—Oct. 25, Diamond anniver- 
sary of the Congregational Church. 

Cadillac News—Dec. 6, Pioneer days in Falmouth (1870's and 
80’s) told by the late Gerritt Van Wingerden. 

Calumet News-Journal—Dec. 18, Fort Wilkins Park, historical 
frontier outpost (1844). 

Cheboygan Daily Tribune—Nov. 8, historic bicycling scene. 
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Dearborn Press—Noy. and Dec. John “Tamrack” Smith con- 
tinues pioneer sketches of Dearborn in his column “Hello 
People.” 

Detroit Free Press—Through November and December, a 
series of weekly articles covering visits depicting points of 
interest with the camera: Marlette (Nov. 9), St. Johns (Nov. 
16), Ithaca (Nov. 25), Alma (Novy. 30), St. Louis (Dee. 7), 
St. Clair Shores (Dec. 14), Kalamazoo (Dec. 14), Ferndale 
(Dec. 21), Berkley (Dee. 28). 

Detroit News—George W. Stark continues his “Detroit: City 
of Destiny,” concluding the year 1941 with the story of De- 
troit’s first important newspaper, The Detroit Gazette, 
whose plant burned April 22, 1830; W. K. Kelsey’s column, 
The Commentator, Dec. 8, carried an article on the Bill of 
Rights and Dec. 22 an article on the author Ray Stanard 
Baker, native of Lansing and graduate of Michigan Agri- 
cultural College with the degree of Bachelor of Science; 
Oct. 27, account of diamond jubilee of St. Vincent’s Roman 
Catholic Church; Noy. 1, Cadillac’s chair removed to Detroit 
Institute of Arts; Nov. 2, library of Rev. John Monteith, co- 
founder of the University of Michigan in Detroit (1817), 
acquired by the University; Nov. 16, 15th anniversary of 
Detroit Historical Museum; Nov. 17, Church of Christ marks 
centennial; Nov. 30 “Newberry—A Lumber Town in a Para- 
dise for Sportsmen” (pictorial) ; Dec. 28, Fenton (pictorial). 

Detroit Times—Oct. 31, tribute to Cadillac’s chair (poem) ; 
Dec. 24, Committee appointed to conserve cultural resources 
from exigencies of the war. 

Escanaba Press—Articles by John P. Norton, Oct. 19 (events 
of 1883), Oct. 26 (weddings in the 80°s), Dee. 14 (first edi- 
tion of the Escanaba Tribune). 

Flint Journal—Nov. 5, Lemuel Sutherland of the village of 
Argentine (Genesee County) tells of the 1880’s when small 
steamboats were made in the village. 
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Grand Rapids Herald—Oct. 19, Maynard Hill reviews work of 
the Michigan Historical Commission; Dec. 7, “Leading Per- 
sonalties in Greenville” (pictorial). 

Grand Rapids Press—Oct. 28, “Michigan Inhabited While Last 
Glacier Was Leaving,” article by R. Ray Baker; Nov. 28, 
Ray Baker exposes myths and errors of history. 

Hillsdale News—Nov. 14, Dr. Henry M. Ford in Rotary Club 
address recalls early days in Hillsdale. 

Kalamazoo Gazette—In a series of articles, Charles Weissert 
describes early days: Oct. 26, boom following removal of 
land office to Kalamazoo in 1834; Nov. 2 and 9, Charles W. 
Clisbee, nationally known political figure of Cass County ; 
Noy. 3, pioneer days of Bloomingdale; Nov. 9, original Fire- 
men’s Hall (picture); Nov. 11, Horace D. Crawford de- 
scribes new international peace monument at Belle Isle, 
commemorating 125 years of peace between Canada and 
United States. 

Lansing State Journal—Harold G. Lee continues his column 
“Know Your Michigan” (pictures with text); “Ye Old 
Photograph Album” appears regularly in the Sunday edition 
(pictures and brief description of old time Lansing scenes) ; 
Nov. 16 to Nov. 23, Maynard Hill presents a series of eight 
articles on the history, tourist interest, and recent improve- 
ments of Mackinac Island; Dec. 21, origin of name of Castle- 
ton township, Barry County. 

Ludington Daily News—Agnes MacLaren continues her col- 
umn “This ’n’ That from History.” 

Marquette Mining Journal—Oct. 10, 11, 18, W. A. Ulrich, Jr., 
Tells. history of Marquette’s fire department at meeting of 
Marquette County Historical Society; Oct. 14, 15, Kenyon 
Boyer describes old burial grounds, sports and activities of 
pioneer days. 

Monroe Evening News—The Observer continues his column on 
early days and development of Monroe County. 

Mt. Clemens Daily Leader—Nov. 22, “History of Town Told 
by Old Book” (Mercantile Reference Book of July 1884). 
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Mt. Clemens Advertiser-Monitor—Nov. 24, “Old Programs Re- 
veal Life in Mt. Clemens in 1862.” 

Mt. Pleasant News-Times—Nov. 7, outline of plans for build- 
ing to house Michigan Historical Commission and State 
Library; Nov. 27, “Stirring Pioneer Days for Indian Mis- 
sion Church;” Dec. 4, “Mission Board Depicts Founding of 
Isabella Indian Reservation.” 

Muskegon Chronicle—Dee. 5, “Off the Rollways in Lumber 
Days” (picture with text); Dec. 13, sketch of James L. 
Smith, veteran editor (photo). 

Plainwell Enterprise—Dec. 4, history of local pioneer family 
(Curtis Brigham). 

Port Huron Times Herald—“In the Good Old Days” column 
continues. 

Three Rivers Commercial—Oct. 20, C. B. Smith begins a series 
of five articles, “Some recollections of Howardsville, Mich- 
igan, Seventy Years Ago,” concluding the series with the 
issue of Oct. 25. 

Wyandotte Herald—Oct. 30, growth and progress of Wyan- 
dotte from 1866, chronologically arranged; Nov. 7, govern- 
ment in early days of Wyandotte. 





